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Are You a Friend 
of the Birds? 


How can you better show your friendship 
than by joining the Illinois Audubon Society? 











Why not associate yourself withe others 
who are like-minded on the bird question? 


To bean Active Member involves an ex- 
pense of but $1.00 per year, with no other 
obligations which are not self-imposed. 


If you have the means and the inclination 
you can help five times as much by becom- 


ing a Contributing Member at $5.00 per year. 


Or if you insist you can finish the matter 


once for all time by becoming a Life Member 
upon payment of $100.00, with the assur- 


ance that your contribution will be efficiently 
applied to the important work of bird 
conservation. 


Sign the application blank on page 64 and 


send to the Treasurer with your remittance. 
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The Aims and Principles of the 
Illinois Audubon Society are: 


Ist. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


To encourage the study of birds, particu- 
larly in the schools, and to disseminate 
literature relating to them. 


To work for the betterment and en- 
forcement of State and Federal laws re- 
lating to birds. 


To discourage the wearing of any 
feathers except those of the ostrich and 
domestic fowls. 


To discourage, in every possible way, 
the wanton destruction of wild birds 
and their eggs. 





AN INCIDENT OF SPRING 


The long arranged-for rendezvous and spring-opening of the hepaticas is near when the 
fox-sparrow arrives for his brief dalliance, as he fares northward, and, though sparingly musical, 
he does not wholly conceal his elation as he scatters the leaves recklessly about. The towhee 
soon joins him, more vigorous still, more joyous and open hearted, with an air of proprietorship 
and domesticity well befitting a summer resident. The sunlight then awakens the hepatica 
buds and from a cluster of mottled leaves with fuzzy brown stems the blossoms, white and 
pink and lavender tinted, appear. It is the earliest votive offering of the woods. 
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The Ozark Region of Illinois 


A friend whose work has always kept him in the northern part of Illi- 
nois was condoling with me over what seemed to him my ill luck in finding 
employment in the extreme southern end of the State; in Egypt, as he 
expressed it. I told him that I was beyond Egypt. "Then in Ethopia,’’ he 
said. 

This incident illustrates the view of many who are strangers to that 
extensive and interesting part of the State extending over several counties 
and known as the Ozark region of Illinois. Perhaps a majority of the 
people do not know that such a region exists. I recall two men who rank 
high among the scientific people of the State who, after listening to an 
illustrated talk on this locality, expressed surprise on learning that rock 
outcrops at any point in these counties farthest south. 

Among those who have passed through but have not stopped, or those 
whose sojourn has been in but one locality, the mental pictures are as 
different as were those of the proverbial blind men who saw the elephant ; 
so much depends upon the place of contact and the season of the year, for 
the variety of natural features is great and the daily, weekly, and seasonal 
changes of climate are more varied than in any part of the State, Chicago 
not excepted. The picture may be one of swamps, mountains, floods, high 
walled canons, railway tunnels, rich farm lands, sooty mining towns, rocky 
hills, hardwood forests, cedar crowned hill tops, rushing torrents and cas- 
cades, meandering streams, drought stricken fields, rain unceasing, perfect 
autumn weather, fruit killing frosts of early April, or fruit laden orchards 
in July, revealed in the order in which the interviews: may be obtained. 
Such is the medley of ideas, all depending upon when and where the ob- 
server got his glimpse of this varied and somewhat neglected part of the 
State, popularly supposed to be made up almost exclusively of monotonous 
prairie varied occasionally by muddy streams, bordered with a fringe of 
forests, with several counties of malarial swamps in the extreme south 
end. 

Here, the climatic conditions and variety of geographic phenomena 
contribute to a wonderful variety in forms of life. Here, in the two 
southern tiers of counties of Illinois, the storms from the Gulf and the cy- 
clones from the northwest, at times, exert their influence at once, then 
alternately, with sudden and unexpected changes that baffle the weather 
man to explain, much less to predict. Here grow the cypress, the magno- 
lia, the mistletoe, and the cane brakes of the farther south by the side of 
the cedar, the hardy oak, and almost every other tree and shrub that grows 
near the northern border of the State. Here, the gooseberry thrives in the 
shade of the persimmon, the violet occasionally blooms in January, and 
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the wild duck sometimes makes its winter home. The wild turkey was 
hunted till within the last few years and may not yet be extinct. Only 
a few years ago I found an old turkey trap in a secluded spot, which 
would yet be standing if woods fires had not destroyed it. The wild cat 
is yet found in out of the way places, and occasionally an otter. The 
ground hog is so common that there is a reward for his scalp in at least one 
county. Foxes are common in the hill country and are hunted with 
hounds. 

The distinguishing physical feature of these southern counties is the 
Ozark hills or mountains stretching across from Grand Tower on the 
west to near Shawneetown on the east, with the crest in Union, Johnson, 
Pope, and Hardin counties and the ridge overlapping onto the lower 
lands of Jackson, Williamson, Saline and Gallatin counties on the north, 
and onto Alexander, Pulaski, and Massac counties on the south. It is a 
spur of the Ozarks of Missouri and, after crossing the Ohio, is lost under 
the coal beds of Kentucky. These are not mere erosion hills such as occur 
in Pike and Calhoun counties along the western border of the State, but 
are the remains of an upbended ridge more than twenty miles in width at 
places. Erosion of this ridge has made it a region of round topped hills 
having a fairly even sky line. The ascent from the lower lying lands of 
Saline and Gallatin counties on the north, and from those of Massac and 
the southern part of Pope counties on the south, is abrupt. An elevation 
of several hundred feet from the starting place is attained in some localities 
in a half-hour’s climbing. ‘The erosion valleys are so deep and the ridge 
stands so high above the bordering lands that these hills are locally called 
mountains. 

The Ohio cuts through the ridge at the eastern border of Hardin and 
Pope counties and affords scenery of rare beauty and charm; a fair sized 
river as it passes historic Shawneetown protected from its might by the 
levee, it sweeps on past Elizabethtown half asleep in its security, safe and 
dry but not very high above the river, and on past the lovely little city of 
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TYPICAL OZARK UPLAND SCENE W. W. Rathbone—Photo. 


Golconda nestling in a deep valley at the mouth of a tributary of the Ohio 
and spreading out onto the adjoining hills from whose bluffs the view 
of the main river is unsurpassed. Not far below, the Cumberland joins 
it, and the Tennessee at Paducah, forming a stream that rivals the Missis- 
sippi in size. Such is its magnitude that the great bridge now being built 
at Metropolis is given by one authority as one of the ten greatest engineer- 
ing projects of the present decade. 

Bay creek, rising in Pope county, has a fall of three hundred feet dur- 
ing the first seven miles of its course amd is confined within rocky walls. 
For the other thirty-three miles it drops but a few feet for it has emerged 
into an old river bed. ‘This river bed is marked by the course of the lower 
Bay (beginning at the mouth of the Bay creek), extends westward through 
the swamp to the north of Massac county, and is occupied in its lower 
course by the present Cache river which joins the Ohio above Cairo. This 
old river bed could contain the upper Ohio of today and no doubt did 
once contain it. Its width and high bluffs thruout its length indicate that. 
Probably the Cumberland and ‘Tennessee have always followed the course 
of the lower Ohio, but the upper Ohio must surely have remained apart 
and followed the path nearer the hills through which some of its waters 
still flow at flood time, thus making of the greater part of Massac county, 
temporarily, an island. Extensive cypress swamps at one time occupied 
the connecting lowland between the Bay and the Cache proper at the foot 
of the Ozark bluffs. Immense drainage ditches and the lumbering in- 
dustry have turned much of this into rich farm land. It was here that the 
wild turkey lingered longest and the water fowl stayed in countless num- 
bers. Here was the haunt of the wood duck and here lingered some ducks 
throughout the winter. There is evidence indicating that ducks often go 
from here in the morning to feeding grounds as far as Arkansas and return 
at nightfall. It must be remembered that on this southern side of the 
Ozarks, spring comes a month earlier and winter a month later than in the 
counties farthest north. The ferns in sheltered nooks stay green all winter, 
the violet sometimes is found in midwinter, and-the strawberry ripens for 
the early Chicago market. 

The Saline river moves sluggishly from west to east across the low- 
lands of Saline and Gallatin counties, often flowing five miles to go two, 
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W. Rathbone—Photo. 


W. 
CAMP UNDER THE CLIFF NEAR CLARIDA SPRING ; 


and at a level so near that of the Ohio that back water in flood time reaches 
from Shawneetown to Harrisburg, twenty-five miles away. The Saline 
river and its tributaries display the same sluggishness as the lower Missis- 
sippi. 

In the counties of Saline, Gallatin, Hardin, Pope, Massac, and John- 
son, the variety of physical phenomena is not egualed by any egual area 
in the State. Two or three other counties to the west are probably of as 
much interest but their features are not so familiar to the writer. 

The southern limit of glaciation in Illinois coincides roughly with the 
course of the Saline river. The drift is not very apparent at this limit but 
it gives the student a thrill such as he feels when he first stands on some 
famous battle ground, to stand where the great ice sheet made its last ad- 
vance and to say: "This is historic ground." 

Reference to the geological map of Illinois reveals several fault lines, 
of which the Gold Hill axis is the most prominent in the region under dis- 
cussion. A slip of several hundred feet along this axis in southeastern 
Saline county, for a distance of several miles, has left a vertical cliff fac- 
ing the northwest, known as Eagle Cliff. Its magnitude is indicated by 
the fact that, although an extensive talus slope lies at its base and the top 
extends to but a small fraction of its height before erosion began, it can 
be seen for more than twenty miles from the northwest. ‘The slope is 
gradual from the top toward the southeast. It is a typical “block moun- 
tain.” A limestone cave, extending in each of two directions not to ex- 
ceed a quarter of a mile from its mouth, near the top of the cliff, is ex- 
plored without danger that the wanderer will become lost. He needs but 
to remember that the strata in this "mountain" all slope down to the south- 
east. Much unfounded tradition still lingers in the minds of many of the 
native population concerning the nature and extent of this cave. Many 
believe that this cavern is continuous with the one at Cave-in-Rock some 
twenty-five miles away. This is impossible from geological considera- 
tions. I and others, some co-operating and some working independently, 
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have proved to our own satisfaction that this cave, though remarkable in 
many ways, is limited in extent and without the "bottomless pit" and other 
impossible features. It is peculiar and offers us a problem to solve, in that 
the air comes out from the one discoverable opening at all hours and at 
all seasons, which is not the way a limestone cave should behave. It is 
popularly supposed, by those who do not distinguish between bats and 
other kind of birds, to be inhabited by birds. Another peculiarity is the 
elevation of the cave mouth which commands a view of the greater part of 
two counties. 


Standing here on the sub-carboniferous formations above the cave 
mouth, the view for twenty miles to the northwest is of a rolling plain 
lying several hundred feet below—a plain covered with glacial drift almost 
to the foot of the hills and underlaid with two thick coal seams and sev- 
eral thin ones, the true coal measures, the richest in the State. Frequent 
slips, revealed in almost all of the nearly two score mines whose smoke 
darkens the sky as seen from this eminence, testify to the wide extent of 
the disturbance which heaved this and other mountains of rock from their 
beds in this region, to look out upon the advancing glacier as it came to 
the very foot of the mountain, wavered, and then retreated, leaving a thin 
sheet of drift and small boulders, small as compared with those scattered 
over the prairies of northern Illinois, but glacial material, nevertheless. 

Sometime, a "sky line drive" will be constructed along the top of the 
cliff, the magnificent view from which is now obtained only by tiresome 
climbing. A few miles south from the cave, the vertical cliff is broken by 
the picturesque Stillhouse Hollow, down which a great volume of water 
flows from the summit which here is broad enough for fertile fields. The 
name is due to moonshining operations in the early days. 

About a quarter of a mile further south along the faul cliff, I discov- 
ered, more than a year ago, a very remarkable profile of a human face, 
twelve or fifteen feet high and directly overlooking the more level country 
below. It is all the more remarkable in that I had been that way 
several times before and had not seen 
it, and that no one claims to have 
noticed it before, though the lands 
below were the earliest to be cleared 
and settled. Fancy may here be em- 
ployed to add interest to local ge- 
ology. Hawthorne had Ernest be- 
come like the unapproachable face in 
the distance. This face is near and 
full of sympathy. It is that of an old 
woman with wrinkled features. Once 
the face was young with bold out- 
line. Her birth was when the moun- 
tain was heaved into view by the 
forces within. In youth she saw the 
beginning of the eroding forces that 
have shaped the valley below. Here 
roamed prehistoric beasts whose bones — : 
we find in the swampy lands along aera eseten ze közzé e 
the Saline river. The ice sheet of the SALINE COUNTY 
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glacial period came to her very feet, wavered, and then retreated. Pre- 
historic man, whose mounds stand high above the lowlands of Pope county, 
passed up and down this valley as did the Indian, whose stone walled 
graves lie in the ridge a few miles away. The white pioneer cleared the 
forest, drove the Indian away, and developed the farms and the mines. 
She saw it all, and grew old and wrinkled watching the strivings and 
follies of men. She reflects the struggles of men and knows the true 
philosophy of life. 

Emphasis is added to the above when we remember that less than a 
fourth of a mile below, there is the “silver mine," an abandoned shaft sunk 
years ago by a stranger who came and put his small fortune into it, search- 
ing for a greater fortune which was not there. Another feature which 
adds interest to the scenic features of this limited region is a small sand- 
stone cave under the cliff a few hundred feet away. ‘This is merely the 
result of weathering of the softer under-portions of the stone, but is 
typical of much more extensive caverns elsewhere, one of which I shall 
describe in detail later. 

Perhaps, nowhere in the State, is the enormity of Nature’s work in de- 
positing and then removing great quantities of rock better shown than in 
this vicinity three or four miles to the southwest at Womble Mountain, 
a mesa-like rock of red sandstone having an area of about ten acres, being 
split diagonally across, displaying fore-set beds and other evidences of 
shore lines, and standing far above the surrounding valleys. The even 
sky line as seen looking from it across twenty miles of the Ozark hills into 
Kentucky, together with the corresponding strata across the valleys, make it 
clear that these same valleys once filled with stratified rock laid down 
under the sea and then elevated, have been carved out by running water 
and that the process still continues. 

The perpendicular walls of this mesa show two degrees of weathering, 
one of long continuance giving a long talus slope on all sides with “slide 
rock” such as Hornaday describes in the Canadian Rockies, and another 
more recent where huge blocks have fallen off and rolled down the talus 
slope. One of these is two hundred and twenty-five feet in circumference 
and thirty-five feet high, locally known as "Table Rock,” has slid down 
a hundred feet, remaining horizontal. The east and south sides show 
little weathering as does, 
also, the corresponding niche 
in the cliff above from which 
it came, while the west and 
north sides are rugged as is 
the undisturbed portion of 
the cliff. Large trees grow 
between this block and its 
former position. There is 
nowhere much evidence of 
eS gradation between these two 

Clarence Bonnell—Photo. stages of weathering over a 
TABLE ROCK carefully studied region ex- 
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W. W. Rathbone—Photo. 
UNWEATHERED CLIFF NEAR SAND CAVE 


tending over three counties. Examination of many blocks rolled off from 
the cliff. shows there is always the absence of weathering of the side where 
the cleavage occurred while the old outer side is always badly worn. In 
nearly all cases, trees as much as ten to fifteen inches in diameter are stand- 
ing in the path taken by the fallen rock, which indicates that these falls 
occurred sometime before these same trees began to grow. In this hill 
region of Illinois, and nowhere else in the State so far as has come to 
my knowledge, there is common knowledge, of a traditional nature, among 
the native stock of hill dwellers, af the great New Madrid earthquake of 
1811-12. This has led me to question whether there might not be some 
connection between that earthquake and these huge falls of rock. 

Under the southeast corner of the mountain, the lower layers have 
rotted out from under the cliff, leaving an overhanging portion. A num- 
ber of years ago, four of us who were caught on the mountain in a rain, 
took refuge here, hoping to complete our picture making after the rain. 
The clouds drifted so low in the valley that we were above them .when 
the sky partially cleared and we were, momentarily, now in them our- 
selves. We stayed all day in the dry, cooking by a smoky fire and catch- 
ing drinking water in a bottle from the dripping cliff, much to the annoy- 
ance of a phoebe who had her nest far back under the roof. At night, 
being destitute of dry fuel, covers, and food, we braved the cold drizzle, 
and tramped around the mountain and down the slope through the dense 
undergrowth to a farmhouse a half mile away and slept on feather beds 
on the floor before an old-fashioned stone fireplace. Whenever I have re- 
turned in June, the phoebe is on her nest in the same place. I have ob- 
served, elsewhere, this habit of the phoebe of using the same nesting place 
year after year. 

The roads in the valleys on either side of Womble Mountain converge, 
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W. W. Rathbone—Photo. 
ON THE TERRACE ABOVE THE HEAD OF CLARIDA BRANCH 


a little to the south, and lead through Thacker’s Gap out of Saline county 
toward Hardin county by way of Grand Pierre lake, a deep, wide por- 
tion of Grand Pierre creek, lying near the water’s head between the 
Ohio and the Saline. Beyond the cliff, which is across the valley to 
the east of Womble, is Eagle Creek valley, wide and occupied by fertile 
farms. Within the memory of men now living in the vicinity, an ex- 
tensive area of heavy woods was ruined by becoming the roosting place 
of the passenger pigeons whose great numbers broke the limbs from 
the trees. I have not the exact date of this event, but it was near the time 
of the last appearance of these birds in Illinois in great numbers. I hope 
to photograph the locality and any traces of the event that remain and get 
the accounts of eyewitnesses, during the coming summer. 


Before leaving Saline county, we should cross the next ridge to the 
west of Womble and go down into Beech Hollow. It and Mud Spring 
Hollow just across the next ridge to the west, both extend north and south 
from the divide in the north part of Pope county and include with the 
separating ridge an area averaging a mile or two wide and four miles 
long. The large timber of oak, poplar, and beech has all been removed, 
some of it only recently, but there is much second growth of good size. 
Aside from the timber, the rocky land is of little value. These narrow val- 
leys are deep with perpendicular walls and the rocky stream beds, which 
also serve as highways, carry a torrent in time of rain. When it is not 
raining numerous springs keep the pools full. This little spot is typical 
of many throughout the Ozarks, which could be retained in most of their 
natural beauty as a refuge for wild life, and the timber, if protected, 
would soon pay for the price of the land at present figures. Numerous 
railway surveys have gone up these outlets to the south, they being the 
easiest approach to the top of the Ozarks, but no railroads. Eventually, 
trolley lines will go through this region, for there are fine farms on the 
level tops of the main ridges and down in the larger valleys from which 
the timber was removed years ago. Then there are rich fluor spar and 
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lead and silver and iron deposits too far from the river or railroads to be 
worked profitably. There are well-to-do farmers who frequently come six- 
teen miles from the very top of the Ozark ridge to market farm products 
at Harrisburg. Automobiles get on well on some of the main roads. On 
the ridge top there is one school district in particular, which I call to 
mind, that takes great pride in its excellent country school and in counting 
the number of professional and business men who have made good in the 
outer world. The speech of the older people in the remote neighborhoods 
bears resemblance to that of the descendants of the East Tennessee Moun- 
taineers. We hear, “The coon, hit uses along this creek.”* The spinning- 
wheel may yet be found in use by some older women. Evidences of back- 
ward conditions are fast disappearing in the most remote districts. The 
straight-forward, truly American spirit of the native stock more than com- 
pensates for any lack of modern accomplishments on their part. 


The fault cliff, which is described above, loses itself in the hills in 
this vicinity, but the same axis of upheaval appears again at a point about 
three miles southeast of the village of Stonefort in the southwestern part 
of Saline county. Here the cliff faces the south and is prominent only 


for a short distance, where the Little Saline river, coming in from the 


south, makes a U shaped curve as it comes to the base of the cliff and 
turns. The fault line may be traced by the upheaved rock face for quite 
a distance, but the point of interest is the site of the Old Stone Fort, a pre- 
historic work which stood on the top of the cliff. The face of the cliff 
next the stream is almost vertical and so steep and high that it forms a 
natural fortification on that side. The old stone wall, several feet in 
width and several feet high, surrounds a semi-circular enclosure on the 
top of the cliff. The slope down to the north, made such a wall an excel- 
lent defense against attack from all sides except from the south, where the 
cliff is almost an insurmountable barrier. The sandstone blocks of which 
the wall was made were so convenient for building fireplaces and chim- 
neys that the greater part of the wall has been removed and scattered over 
the country in every direction for such purposes. Enough rocks remain to 
mark clearly the outline of the wall through which trees and brush are 
now growing. ‘The acre or 
two of level space within is 
cultivated as a cornfield. 
The view from the south, 
looking over the valley of the 
Little Saline, is a beautiful 
one. It is a matter of regret 
that the old wall was not 
left. But some means should 
be found to preserve the 
traces that are left. No ade- 
quate explanation of who 
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*Compare the expression, "Where never foot did use,” in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene where the old meaning "to frequent” of the word "use" 
occurs. 
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found, but everything points 
to the fact that the site had 
been chosen and the wall had 
been erected as a means of 
defense by the predecessors 
of the Indians. 


Leaving Saline county, a 
section in Hardin county be- 
tween the towns of Eliza- 
bethtown and Cave-in-Rock, 

is of special i ; - 
Clarence Bonnell-—Photo. E aue a yA hic 
TYPICAL CAVE NEAR STILL-HOUSE HOLLOW 

which was a star route for 
the United States mails until about ten years ago, the site of the old iron 
furnace is passed. Iron was smelted in considerable quantities at one 
time and pigs of iron are yet found in the region used to weight down har- 
rows or lying about barnyards. Want of transportation facilities was the 

death of this once prosperous industry. 





Leaving Elizabethtown, the county seat of Hardin county, two roads. 


lead to Cave-in-Rock, a few miles up the river. The upper road, the one 
furthest from the river, should be taken. This is a limestone region and 
is evidently honey-combed with subterranean passages. For several miles 
along the road almost every field is punctured with sinkholes where the 
roof of the cavern below has fallen in. In some of these, the opening is 
clear so that the water goes through at once, in others the passage has 
become blocked and ponds are formed. At one place the roadway has been 
built across one of the larger of these ponds. Another which I visited had 
a pond in the edge of a cornfield. A number of years before, the hole 
was.a dry one. After a season of heavy rains the sink was found filled 
with water and so remained, the opening having been clogged so as to 
prevent further drainage. The fence which was built through the sink 
when it was dry still remained, mostly submerged. 

Caves of considerable extent and fabulous reputation are said to exist 
near but I have not had a chance to explore them. One such passage opens 
into the river bluff at Cave-in-Rock and forms the famous cave about 
which clusters so much tradition and some of the early history of the 
region. The enterprising manufacturers of St. Jacobs Oil, years ago, 
painted their sign in six foot letters above the entrance to attract the eye 
of the traveler on passing boats. Though obstructed by a sink hole one 
hundred and fifty feet from the mouth, the arched entrance and rocky 
walls make it a wonder to those who do not read among the names carved 
and painted on the walls the deeper written story of its origin. 

It is said of this cave that it was the headquarters of bands of river 
pirates and horse thieves who once infested the region. Tales are told of 
flat-boat men who mysteriously disappeared here and it is certain that 
notorious bands of horse thieves made their headquarters in the vicinity. 
Within the roof there is an opening leading to a chamber above in which 
booty could well have been hidden. Last summer a stockade had been 
built across the mouth and timbers were cluttering the passage. The whole 
idea seems to have been to charge an admission fee, whereas the in- 
quisitive wayfarer heretofore had come and gone as he chose. 
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Further down the river at Rosi Claire and Fairview the most extensive 
fluor spar mines in the country exist. Lead and silver are found with the 
spar. Deposits are found further back from the river in many places and 
some of them would no doubt be profitable to work if they were near a 
river or railroad. 


Let us shift the scene to an especially interesting area in Pope county 
about three miles west of Eddyville. Follow me for a day for an eighteen 
miles drive starting before daylight from Stonefort or a ten mile drive 
from Ozark or Simpson to the vicinity of the Belle Smith Spring, which 
is not remarkable except that it is near a popular camping place. The 
shortest approach from the North or West is by way of Hunting Branch 
for three or four miles, which is a tributary of the upper Bay Creek. Hunt- 
ing Branch is the vertex of a V shaped valley and is very rocky and con- 
stitutes the only public highway in that direction. There is no room on 
either side for a road and the grade is so steep that it is a rushing torrent 
after a rain, but the water soon runs out. A better way is to drive over 
a good road to the head of Clarida Branch and pitch camp near the cool 
waters of Clarida Spring which is only a few hundred feet from the 
head of the valley. Here, the water, for a few minutes only after a rain, 
flows in a cataract from an extensive rock basin above, over the cliff which 
overhangs as much as thirty feet. Just beyond this cascade, we climb 
upon fallen rock masses onto the "Indian Ladder,” a cedar trunk which 
has, upon well authenticated evidence, remained loose in this position for 
three generations and, according to tradition, was there when the first 
white men came. At one place the cliff overhangs a distance of seventy 
feet due to the rotting away of the softer layers of rock beneath. Where 
Clarida Branch comes down over the cliff the undercutting is as much as 
thirty or forty feet. We tried to photograph a phoebe upon her nest in the 
roof back of the waterfall. It was too dark to accomplish much in daylight 
so we attempted a flashlight. After arranging a battery of cameras and 
making elaborate preparations for a good picture, the bird became alarmed 
and refused to stay upon her nest. She refused to go back and the attempt 
had to be abandoned after some hours of waiting. | 

A few hundred feet from here Clarida Spring emerges from under 
the cliff. Its waters are cool and abundant and pleasant to taste. I have 
camped under the overhanging cliff near it on several occasions. One June 
morning on my first trip to the place, when my friend, Rathbone, who 
first led me here, and I, were crossing the lichen covered glade on the 
cliff above, a nighthawk suddenly left her nest at our very feet feigning 
a broken wing. Our camera was ready but we lost our opportunity. Hoping 
that she could be coaxed back to the nest we let her get away without a 
picture. We hoped she would return. She did not that afternoon nor the 
next day. We have not seen her or one of her kind since. We marked 
this as the greatest "bone head” play of our camping experience. A picture 
of the eggs and nest, if a bare spot among the lichens by the side of a 
piece of cedar wood may be called a nest, is our only consolation. 

Come with me over the ridge to the left of Clarida Branch to another 
valley and enter the great Sand Cave, a dome shaped room in the solid 
sandstone cliff, whose interior dimensions are one hundred forty-two feet 
by one hundred sixteen feet and whose arched roof is fifteen feet high. A 
large drove of horses, mules and cattle finds shelter here from cold in 
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winter and from heat in sum- 
mer.  Situsted near any 
large city, it would yield a 
small fortune as a dancing 
hall, always dry, always cool, 
but never cold. Along the 
curving cliff in which this 
cave is situated, in most 
places the softer rocks below 
have disappeared leaving an 
overhanging cliff. But close 
to the cave opening, the over- 
hanging cliff has fallen and 
lies a crumbling mass on the 
W. W. Rathbone—Photo, Slope below leaving the new 
TOADSTOOL ROCK face of the cliff smooth and 
unweathered. Apparently 
these recent falls were due to the earthquake of over a hundred years ago. 
And the trees have grown since the cliff broke away. 


In another nearby valley, an undercut cliff shelters livestock, a great 
assortment of farm machinery, and a winter’s supply of corn fodder. 





Back over the ridge and on down Clarida Branch toward Bay Creek we 


pass toadstool formations imitating those in the Garden of the Gods, but 
mostly hidden in the thick brush. A balanced rock forty feet by fifty feet and 
thirty-five feet high stands on a triangular base only twenty by twenty by 
ten feet, but is too densely hidden by trees and shrubs to be photographed. 


Clarida Branch joins Bay Creek near the Belle Smith Spring. Bay 
Creek, after it leaves the hills and enters the old river valley, for thirty- 
three miles, is very sluggish and muddy and has a current up stream 
in flood time as mentioned before. A few hundred feet above where it 
is forded at the mount of Clarida Branch, the bank has a steep slope to one 
of the characteristic curving bluffs. At one place this bluff was deeply 
undercut as was the bluff at the “Sand Cave,” at Clarida Spring, and 
at many other places near. In fact, a cave had formed. But the roof 
of the cave fell in and most of it was washed away so that the water from 
the slope above now falls over a new cliff further back and runs under 
a natural bridge whose arch is twenty-six feet wide, sixteen feet thick, 
and whose under surface is twenty-four feet from the bed below. The 
span is one-hundred fifty feet in the clear. On three occasions we have 
tried to make the picture of this bridge. Though armed with the best of 
cameras, we have failed of very great success, for it is too big and too 
high up the slope and has too many trees in front to be successfully 
photographed. 

I have given in detail some of the most interesting features in three 
somewhat widely separated regions of the Ozark region. There are many 
more matters of natural and historical interest which add charm to this 
somewhat misrepresented area. The archeologist finds much in every 
county telling of the busy life of the red men and their predecessors. 
Shawneetown is built upon the remains left by the former inhabitants. This 
is made evident by the wealth of stone implements and pottery unearthed 
in that vicinity. Indian graveyards marked by stone mounds beneath which 
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Dr. W. S. Swan—Photo. 


OLD FORT MASSAC 


are stone walled graves, are not uncommon. In the lowlands of Pope 
County near the Bay Creek, mounds of large size yield pottery and other 
pre-historic remains in great abundance. Only last summer the Ohio river 
by a shift of current was cutting away an Indian burying ground bringing 
to view portions of skeletons. 


The Old Fort Massac at Metropolis is the only one of many places of 
permanent interest in this end of the state over which the state has taken 
control. What was a few years ago a brush covered bluff being encroached 
upon by the current of the Ohio is now a beautiful park in which are 
marked the ramparts of the old fort. I remember when I was unable to 
find the outline of the fort for the undergrowth and when an old wooden 
drain which led from the interior was projecting from the receding river 
bank and was being carried away by piece-meal by relic hunters. The route 
of Clark and his men from Fort Massac to the northwest is now marked. 
A monument marks the place where he emerged from the swamps of the 
Cache river at Indian Point in the southern part of Johnson County. A 
branch of the Logan-Lee Highway is marked to cross the Ozarks. Further 
than this, little has been done to even mark the site of features for which 
future generations will search in vain. The old stage routes are being 
forgotten and lost. The rich soil and valuable mineral deposits insure 
much greater density of population and more intensive development of 
the country in the future. In but a short time these almost inaccessible 
points of beauty and interest will be reached by good roads and trolley 
lines. In the present decade some effort should be made to put a number 
of these most attractive tracts under the public care at a time when their 
purchase would incur but little expense. There is no reason why the 
Illinois Audubon Society should not find here a field awaiting recognition 
of its value as a refuge for wild life and for preservation as a source 
of pleasure to the coming generations. | 

CLARENCE BONNELL, 
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The Bird Bath 


There are numerous ways with which to attract birds. The two most 
common forms are the feeding shelf with its hunk of suet which attracts 
during the winter months,, = the bird bath—the chief summer attrac- 
tion. ti 


, Too many of us feel that a lovely bird bath is alone the pleasure 
of the rich man or woman. As we scan the beautiful illustrations of 
many of the expensive monthly magazines, we see exquisite marble and 
concrete bird baths advertised for sale. Often, because we cannot afford 
one of these artistic yard decorations we make no effort at all to supply 
our neighborhood birds with a drink of good, cool water and a refreshing 
bath. 


If you can do no better, secure a shallow crock and keep it well supplied 
with pure fresh water. “You will be surprised at the number of visitors 
you will receive. 


Several years ago I noticed an old metal kitchen sink in the yard of 
a A, fiak dealer. At once the thought came to me that there lay the making 
of a bird bath both useful and artistic. I had the sink hauled home and 
placed in my back yard not too close to a hedge of lilacs and snowball 
bushes, for I feared the ever sneaking cat, yet close enough to secure this 
as a suitable background. I had it placed so that a pear tree cast a partial 
shadow upon it during the afternoon. 


I fitted a large cork in the drain and then mounted the entire sink 
on a solid foundation of six bricks, set three to a side. This left the bottom 
clear of the ground and allowed a free drainage of the water in the bath. 
Next I collected geodes and glacial boulders selecting them from the size 
of a cantaloupe to that of a man’s head and these I terraced up to the 
sink entirely hiding everything but the interior. Next I secured some 
black enamel and thoroughly surfaced the interior to prevent rust and to 
add to the general appearance. The bottom of the bath was next covered 
with light colored pebbles and a large flat rock was placed over the cork 
and drain, and here it was that the birds best enjoyed themselves when the 
water was turned in. 


I secured an umbrella plant and started it growing in one corner 
while I started a small water hyacinth near the middle. I secured four 
slips of various willows; the common yellow, the weeping, the common 
riverside and the pussy willow. ‘These I started growing upon three sides 
of the bath. The common yellow willow was an inch in diameter and 
had many small branches which extended over the water thus giving 
the birds a good place to perch as they prune themselves after their bath. 


As soon as I turned in the water, the success was immediate. Birds 
came in numbers and because the environment was so natural, I was more 
than repaid for my effort by the numbers of my callers. ‘This year I 
expect to add cattail grass and arrowwort to the side where I draw my 
water and I believe I shall have even more bird visitors than last year. 
Not only am I ahead the bird bath but I enjoyed the planning of each 
minute detail. I advise you to try the same experiment, but, REMEMBER, 
make a finished job of it and keep the bath away from heavy shrubbery 
or you invite cats as well as birds. 
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There are other features of interest also. A toad took refuge under my 
sink and many were the cool, comfortable hours which she spent there 
while the rest of the world sweltered. An occasional stray pup stopped 
long enough in his haphazard chase of excitement to lap a few mouthfuls 
of cooling water only to be chased from the yard by a bevy of busy 


scolding robins—This and more, I promise of interest to you if you turn 


“good fellow” and help the birds. 
T. E. MUSSELMAN. 


The Migratory Bird Treaty 


A letter from Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, contains timely information about the enforcement of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty. It is printed herewith: 


"In December, 1916, the Migratory Bird Treaty between United States 
and Great Britain, in reference to birds that migrate between Canada and 
United States, was ratified and became a fact. Before such treaty could 
become operative, however, it was necessary that Congress should pass a 
law empowering some department of government to enforce the treaty and 
provide funds for this purpose. On January 13, 1917, a bill was intro- 
duced in the United States Senate by Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, and a bill of identical character was introduced in the House by 
Congressman Henry D. Flood of Virginia. 


The National Association of Audubon Societies, which has always 
taken a very active part in Federal legislation for the conservation of wild 
birds and animals, immediately became active. As Executive Officer. of 
the Association I prepared and sent out thirty thousand circulars urging 
voters to write to their Congressmen. As a result of this, many thousands 
of letters were written to Senators and Congressmen, urging their support 
of the bill. I went to Washington, where for about six weeks I spent most 
of the time lobbying with Senators and Representatives in the interest of 
the bill, working in close co-operation with the officials of the State De- 
partment and the Biological Survey of the Agricultural Department. 


Whenever I found a Congressman or Senator who was opposed to the 
measure, or who was lukewarm, I wired to our representatives in his State 
and authorized them to get at least forty influential constituents to tele- 
graph him urging his support, and asked that bills for these messages be 
sent to us. I also brought to Washington at our expense, two men from 
distant parts of the country, who were well acquainted with some of the 
members of Congress who had not become fully cognizant of the de- 
sirability of passing the measure. 

With some amendments the bill was reported favorably both in the 
Senate and the House, and we had abundant votes to pass it, but you will 
recall that in the closing days of Congress, by the reprehensible action of 
the “wilful twelve,” all administrative bills were held up. The Migratory 
Bird Treaty Bill was regarded as an administrative measure and it shared 
the fate of the Armed Ships Bill and others. 


. Congress will convene again on April 2 and the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Bill will be reintroduced.” 


T. GILBERT PEARSON. 
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Czar Red-Head 


Among our winter visitors this year the most entertaining has been 
a lone red-headed woodpecker. We have called him the Czar as he has 
been absolute monarch of his domain. 

The Czar’s winter sojourn with us was evidently premeditated for 
during the fall we noticed him every day as he worked most diligently 
from daylight to sun-down, carrying suet from our food table to two 
trees on opposite sides of the house—one a large swamp white oak and 
the other a red maple, whose top had been cut off years ago and whose 
trunk had died for about a foot below the cut end. 

Soon after the woodpecker began to put away his winter stores the 
autocratic way in which he guarded these two trees first attracted our 
attention to him. If a squirrel or a bluejay visited either tree, the Czar 
would suddenly appear from some unseen quarter, although perhaps we 
had not noticed him for several days, and make things so uncomfortable 
for the intruders, flying savagely at them at the same time uttering his 
loud scolding note, that they would quickly beat a retreat. No other 
regular winter visitors seemed to annoy His Majesty excepting the ever 
present English sparrows and they soon learned to keep away from his 
property. 

On close examination of the oak we were surprised to find pieces of 
suet tucked securely under the rough edges of the bark and very close 
together from the ground up the entire length of the trunk. The empty 
top of the maple seemed to be the portion of that tree utilized as a larder. 
We have never seen him hide food to any extent in any of the other trees 
altho we have a number of large oaks in other parts of the yard,—neither 
have we seen him take exception to the presence in any of the other trees of 
either bluejays, squirrels or sparrows, a number of which have come daily to 
the feeding table, which is in a large oak between the two selected by the 
red-head. One very cold day in midwinter a wandering crow alighted 
on top of the maple tree treasure house. We imagine that the Czar has 
wintered in this treetop surrounded by the fruit of his labors and it took 
only a second for him to appear in defense of his possessions. Such a 
scolding as he administered to his unwelcome guest and such courage as 
he displayed in his frantic efforts to dislodge him from the tree were 
remarkable—flying at him again and again in the greatest wrath. The 
crow seemed astonished at first at such unhospitality but soon decided 
that “discretion was the better part of valor” and finally took his departure 
cawing loudly his protests but even louder sounded the victorious scolding 
notes of the woodpecker. 

We trust that the Czar may bring his bride this spring to the home 
in the maple tree. If he does they are assured of a hearty welcome and, 
in spite of the high cost of living, of all the suet which the family can 
possibly use. 
Marion L. MosELEv, Highland Park. 

[ As to the activities of other red-headed woodpeckers, see Mr. Schaefer’s 
article entitled "Winter Birds on a Rock Island County Farm.” Editor]. 
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A School Conservation Project 


To the Northern Illinois State Normal School belongs the distinction 
of initiating and maintaining a conservation project and thus establishing 
what may prove a happv precedent for other schools. This, as is believed, 
the only school-supported project of the kind in the country, is a large 
heronry situated in Ogle county near the village of Egan. A grove of Nor- 
way spruce and European larch furnishes the nesting sites, the spruce, how- 
ever, being occupied to the well nigh total disregard of the larch. About one- 
half acre of the grove consists of spruce trees and nearly every tree is 
occupied when nesting is at its height. This means between seventy-five 
and ninety pairs of birds. 


Some years ago gunners were accustomed to shoot off numbers of the 
birds simply as a pastime. ‘Through the co-operation of Mr. W. W. 
Jones of Sunnyside Farm, the present owners of the farm where the 
Heronry is situated were interested in the plan proposed whereby through 
mutual assistance and co-operation with the Normal School the grove 
and its inmates should be permanently protected. A contract was drawn 
up signed by President John W. Cooke of the Normal School and by 
the owners of the land which showed the interest and generous spirit 
of helpfulness with which the owners and administrators of the property 
entered into the undertaking. 

The last sentence of the contract reads: "This contract is to extend 
over a period of five years with no compensation for.the owners other 
than the right of co-operating with such measures as lead toward the 
protection of birds and the properties concerned.” 


For two years now the plan has been in operation. A warden is 
employed to warn off intruders with hostile intent, but genuine bird lovers 
are welcomed. Mr. Jones has recently undertaken to have the whole farm 
of three hundred and twenty acres and neighboring farms incorporated 
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into a bird refuge to be under protection of the Illinois State Game and 
Fish Commission. 


The students of biology at the DeKalb Normal School under the 
leadership of Prof. Ralph E. Wager are doubtless entitled to the honor 
of identifying that school with so worthy a project. An especially valuable 
aspect of the matter is its suggestiveness. Surely there are other educa- 
tional institutions, small as well as large, that can perform a similar 
public service, the conspicuousness of which. attract attention to the im- 
portance of the conservation of wild life. 


A Few Notes From Gresham, Wisconsin 


The town of Gresham is about three hundred miles north of Chicago. 
It is close to the Menominee Reservation where there still are acres upon 
acres of uncut timberland, where the Nature-lover can follow the moss 
and fern-covered path of the deer and other game which leads between 
century-old birch, hemlocks, and pines down to the green-fringed shores 
of the Red River, that rapidly flows over the many rapids and winds its 
way along the edge of the woods. From the midst of a cluster of shrub- 
bery comes the faint “meow” of the cat bird bringing food to its never- 
satisfied young. Near the shore the brown thrasher bathes in the cooling 
waters of the stream, while the kingfisher sounds his clattering call in 
skimming over the water’s surface. Coming away from the river and going 
up the hillside you are greeted with the jubilant sounds of music pouring 
forth out of the throats of so many cheerful creatures.: Deeper in the 
woods you may hear a mysterious sound above you, similar to "klunk," 
“klunk.” Looking up, you behold at the very top of a dead tree the 
pileated woodpecker. He is easily distinguished from others of his kind 
by his longer tail, his black body, and his long neck, on both sides of which 
runs a broad, white stripe. As headdress he wears a conspicuous crimson 
crest, which he usually raises when angry. He does not mind the sound- 
ness of a tree but will tackle it in search for food. While you are still 
watching him he is steadily hammering away at the tree, and every now 
and then a piece of wood drops down which he has chopped off. It often 
happens that while one bird is peacefully feeding, another hungry one 
comes to share the food with his friend. Now the quarrel begins during 
which they fly from tree to tree and are lost to your sight. 


Passing on you may see the brown creeper in his protectively colored 
dress, searching the bark for the larve of some noxious insect. The 
warblers are some of the most common birds in this territory. The north- 
ern Parula, Chestnut-sided, Bay-breasted, Blackpoll, and a few other 
warblers I found to be quite common. 


One of the most beautiful birds is the Indigo Bunting (Passerina 
cyanea). Its nest, which consists of dry grass, at times lined with horse- 
hair, is generally built in low maple trees, about four feet from the ground. 
Four pale-blue eggs are usually laid, but at times you may find five in a 
nest. I found a few nests with eggs in them as late as August 23rd. The 
Indigo Bunting is one of the jolliest songsters in the northern woods. His 


p ; ; 
call is a sharp chirp which you can always hear upon approaching his nest. 
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On one of my hikes thru the woods, while studying the various ferns 
and lichens, I suddenly saw a whippoorwill flying up a few feet in front of 
me, and alighting on a limb close by. Concluding that its nest was near, 
I thoroly searched the dry leaves that covered the ground. In a short 
time I came upon the two protectively colored eggs, which lay on the bare 
ground with a few leaves surrounding them, close to a partly decayed log. 
During this time the bird did not move from its place, but seemed to be 
watching my every step. Having my camera at hand I decided to attempt 
taking a picture, focusing my camera, and stepping several feet nearer, I 
snapped him. Since he did not move I stepped closer still and succeeded 
in taking his picture once more before he flew away. Many more interest- _ 
ing events of bird-life could be described, but space will not permit me to 
do so. WALTER G. GERTH. 


Boy Scouts on the Embarras River 


The following extracts are taken from the “log” of a trip by scoutmaster 
Clarence Huffman of Charleston and a group of boys who last summer 
explored the Embarras River from near Charleston to its mouth where it 
empties into the Wabash. They then rowed up to Vincennes and returned 
to Charleston by train. The Charleston scouts are planning a trip down 
the Kaskaskia River the coming Summer. 


"We had spent the morning loading our two boats, the Wanderer and 
the Adventurer, and after a hasty dinner we pushed out into mid-stream 
and let the current send us southward. It was Wednesday afternoon, 
June 7, and school had closed only that morning. It was a grand be- 
ginning of vacation for the boys and we threw aside all memories of 
troubles and worries, and just lived. Sunshine and clouds alternated 
that afternoon and now and then it sprinkled, but we kept on. We went 
under two suspension bridges and at 4 P. M. were down in Cumberland 
County not far from Jonesville and at the spot we had camped the year 
before. Suddenly the sky grew black and lightning flashed. Fortune was 
with us for we saw a big barn near and, as the rain began to fall in 
sheets, we shot into land with such force that, as a bright streak of 
lightning seemed to strike at my feet and a big fish jumped into our boat 
and fell at the feet of one of the boys, I heard a splash and looking 
around saw one boy coming up to the surface, grabbing for his hat! I 
had made the boys go barefoot in the boats and they could all swim in 
their clothes so we all laughed while the boy swam out. Then I sent 
our ambassador scurrying up that rocky hill to ask for shelter while we 
began to unpack. (One boy always went to the farmhouses for water, 
milk and eggs, and asked if we could camp or sleep in the barn, if it 
happened to be stormy, two helped me cook, two cleaned and packed the 
boats, put up the tents, and fixed our beds, while another got wood and 
made fires). The farmer gave us permission to stay all night and soon we 
had our cargoes safe in the barn or drying on the rail-fence, for the rain 
soon ceased while we put on dry clothes and hung our wet ones out. 
The barn proved to be granary and garage combined and that night 
part of us slept in the granary while two took the garage. The farmer 
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broke up several bales of hay for our beds and we surely slept warm that 
night. Before going to bed the boys pole-vaulted, threw the discus and 
javelin, and visited a suspension bridge near. Nora had cooked a delicious 
supper for us as I was afraid it might rain our first night and this we 
spread in the grassy barn-lot overlooking the river. Then the farmer and 
his hand came down and we all went swimming near the boats. It was 
an ideal “first night.” Grayson was right in “The Friendly Road” when 
he speaks of the warm friends one makes on a trip like this. It seemed to 
-me I had known these people all my life and they treated us royally. The 
next morning we cooked breakfast at the landing, telephoned home, took 
some pictures, and then pushed the boats out again into the middle of the 
river and started on around Scouch Bend. 


“Scouch or Horseshoe Bend extends for eight miles and when one has 
gone around he is just half a mile from the starting point. The bluffs and 
the wild-roses are a thing never to be forgotten. I was proud of Illinois 
before I took this trip, but I am prouder than ever now for I have just 
begun to find how beautiful and magnificent it is. 


“Just before noon we reached Greenup, were met at the bridge by the 
scouts, and all went up town to buy groceries, write home, and inspect 
. the tennis court. Do you remember the town Dickens describes in "Old 
Curiosity Shop” that was so sleepy? That’s Greenup. It’s a lonely place 
among the hills—a place of peace and quiet, a place to live and grow 
strong in strength of body and goodness of soul, a place to prepare for 
Heaven in. And so is Newton. I wonder if wrong can ever be done in these 
two towns. 

“We cooked dinner near the railroad bridge and then started around 
the bend to meet the two tennis players I had promised to meet at another 
railroad bridge. It began to rain, in fact it just poured, and twice we 
stuck upon sand-bars, but we jumped out, pushed and pulled, and soon 
were on our way again. At the second bridge we built a big fire under 
the maples, dried clothes and bed-clothes, ably assisted: by the Greenup 
scouts, who had come out with our tennis team. The Greenup boys in 
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drying Arthur Van Camp’s favorite quilt let it catch fire and for a time 
we had hard work to save its life. You would have laughed had you seen 
our clothes-line. At five the rain ceased and under gray skies we started 
down again, looking for a place to sleep. When it was growing dark 
Arthur heard a mule—it proved to be a cow—and we knew help was 
near. We saw a big barn across a big field and soon our messenger was 
speeding with jugs and buckets to the farmhouse, quickly returning with 
the joyful news, "We can stay.” Before long supper was cooking and 
we were hiding all the valuables we could in the weeds and bushes as 
we did not want to carry all that load so far. We did take our suit-cases 
and late that night we climbed up into Mr. Scherrick’s big hay-mow. I 
found Mr. Scherrick spreading hay for us and promising the boys all the 
popcorn they wanted from the store in the loft. 


“Some of the boys talked in their sleep that night, but that was not the 
only noise. The “mule” lowed, so did a calf, pigs squealed, a dog barked 
and chased the pigs whenever they put their noses out of the barn, four 
roosters beneath us crowed every five minutes to announce the coming of 
morning, while mice nibbled around in the hay and sparrows twittered 
and pigeons cooed around the eaves. It was not a very restful night, 
but we laughed so much over the racket nobody felt tired when four 
o'clock came and we all waded that plowed ground again to breakfast on 
the river. 


“That morning we saw the men putting in the new breakwater near 
Hidalgo, visited "Mr. Used-to-Did,” an old friend of ours we had met 
the year before and who had amused the boys by his lack of grammar. 
At noon we camped upon a big sand-bar for dinner and in the afternoon 
reached Newton where the boys played tennis with the West End Tennis 
Association, and visited the stores. Late that night we went into camp in 
a barn some miles below Newton. It was an immense barn, and supper 
that night at nine o’clock in the big hay-mow was delicious. 


"At noon the next day we reached the pretty little village at Ste. Marie. 
We took pictures of the old Catholic Church, saw the hospital, visited the 
post-office—it closes for the noon-hour, and part of the crowd went to 
one of the saloons—I mean it used to be one, and bought sodas. Gen. 
Custer’s last battle was on a poster on that building and the boys never 
got through describing the scalping scenes. We ate dinner in a beautiful 
grove below Ste. Marie and then began the most beautiful part of our 
journey. 


“Dark Bend extends for nearly twenty miles and is just one curve after 
another. The beauty of this land nobody can fully describe. It is like 
Fairyland with its forests, big bluffs, old log cabins and shanties, and 
sparkling water. It was a perfect June afternoon when we went through 
it and once we heard the chimes from the distant Catholic Church at 


. Ste. Marie. We stopped for a swim, but I took no pictures in the Bend 


for I knew they could never satisfy me. 


“The North Fork pours into the river here and from that place on 
the river is much wider and deeper. It seemed odd to hear the boys in 
the boat ahead of us and not be able to see them, but the curves were 
so frequent we soon became used to that. Our voices echoed back from 
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bluff to bluff and yet the boys did not talk loud for the spirit of the 
place was over us. We camped out that night in Dark Bend, put up an 
army tent, popped corn around the camp-fire, discussed robbers, listened to 
the kingfishers in the bluff across from us, and then reluctantly went to 
bed. "That night Martin tried to climb out of the top of the tent, but 
I got hold of his foot just in time to keep him from bringing the tent 
down upon our heads. 


“Sunday morning we stopped at the little village of Lafetown for 
water, made the curve in Richland County, shot our second dam, saw 
many campers along the way, passed the beautiful Tithian Club-House, 
and ate dinner among the sawmills. 


“That afternoon we heard a chugging noise which meant we were near 
the oil-fields. Soon we came to the Ohio Oil Company’s wells, and stopped 
to visit them. One boy had visited the wells near Casey so told us all about 
the machinery. 


“That night we climbed a big bluff, found to our great joy a big 


barn up there, and soon with the farmer’s consent were preparing supper 


and making ready to sleep there for that night. I shall never forgot how 
that night the sound of the church bells came across the river to us—it 
was one of the heavenly things on earth. The farmer did not stop his 
kindness to as with letting us sleep in his barn, but told the boys to go 
into his garden for June berries and mulberries for breakfast. We bought 
home-made bread here, which was a great treat to the boys. 


“At nine that morning we reached the little village of Westport after. 


passing several ferries and some big cliffs. Here the boys visited an old 
woman’s shop, bought me a kettle in which to cook, and tried to get 
bread, but none was to be had in the village. 


“We ate at noon near the dredge-ditch leading to Lawrenceville, then 
went swimming at a big sand-bar over five acres in extent. So much fun 
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did the boys have there it was hard for us to go on, but hasten on we 
did and at four, as we rounded a bend, we were met by the Lawrenceville 
scouts, who had been there all day at “Camp Beanery” expecting us. 
They had their tents and soon we were busy putting up ours. I don’t 
know what those Lawrenceville scouts thought of me as a scoutmaster 
when I stepped out of the boat, barefooted, spattered with mud, with a 
big straw hat on the boys had bought me at Ste. Marie, (for Arthur had 
stepped upon my other one at Greenup), but soon they were all clustered 
around me telling me all their scout happenings while I tried to shave 
and hold a round mirror upon my knees at the same time. I sent one 
boat down to Lawrenceville for water, milk and bread—the oil makes 
the river water unfit to drink there and no well is near, while the scout- 
master, who is deputy county clerk, rowed the second one down on an er- 
rand. When the boats came back we had supper and I wish you could have 
seen the picture! Big sycamores with white tents gleaming here and there in 
the moonlight, a dozen fires blazing, the big sand-bar in front, the boys . 
cooking or putting up tents. After supper we rowed and swam, sat around 
the fires and told stories—while I wrote letters home by .snatches. Camp 
Comradeship I would have called it and in my heart there will always 
be warmly cherished those Lawrenceville scouts and their scoutmaster, a 
man of lovely character and of great ability. 


“The next morning we rowed down to the city and landed at the high 
school campus. The building itself is on a high bluff while the lower 
campus is a grassy meadow. Here we had a field meet with the Lawrence- 
ville scouts. After a dinner with the scoutmaster at the circuit clerk’s 
home he took me through the courthouse and together we climbed up 
into the old tower and he pointed out the smoke of Vincennes to me. 
Then he came down to the boats with me to see us off and once more 
we were on our way. That afternoon we saw many oil-wells and in places 
the water was black with oil. Many of the trees and bushes had been 
killed by the oil and the smell was sickening. 


“We knew we were approaching the mouth because the river was 
getting so wide and deep and the sycamores were to be seen everywhere. 
We saw a forest fire raging, then passed an old barn, and ahead saw an 
immense open space. The boys in the boat ahead had landed and were 
waving branches of willow, not as.a sign of rejoicing, but to keep off the 
mosquitoes, which were in swarms in the willows on the bank. The boys 
soon embarked again and together we sailed out into the Wabash. I 
wonder if you can realize the thrill that came to us when we knew we 
had really reached the mouth. The river seemed immense in the June twi- 
light, but fearlessly we turned toward Vincennes rowing only a few mo- 
ments and then landing to camp for the night. 

“I called the boys at four next morning and soon we were busy 
packing and getting breakfast. We rowed only half an hour at a time 
going up the Wabash as the current was so strong, but soon I saw at the 
rate we were going we would miss our train so I called to a mussel-hunter 
with a row boat with a motor in it and asked him to take us up to 
Vincennes. Soon we were fastened to his boat and speeding through the 
water. We stopped to visit his camp, passing house-boats and mussel-boats 
by the dozens. At last we caught a glimpse of the spires of Vincennes, 
and soon we were at our journey’s end.” 
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As to the Boy Scouts of America 


People over the country have been asking on every hand what the Boy 
Scouts of America will do in the event of war. This concerns every neigh- 
borhood and more so because boys themselves are anxious to do something 
to serve their country. 


Every organization has its particular function or activity as related to 
the public or cause of humanity. The Boy Scout Organization has its 
objects and to that end has developed and trained its boys for civic service. 
One of the most outstanding accomplishments is its personal service. Doing 
a good turn daily, courtesy, helping others, man or beast, in distress, are 
the things that Boy Scouts are taught to do and practice. 


Service of this sort is therefore the function of the organization and 
. its individual members are always ready to offer their services. The Scout 


motto, "Be Prepared” is indicative of the training and practice of Boy 
Scouts. 


Newspaper articles and statements of uninformed persons are liable to be 
inaccurate. The activities of a small military organization known as the 
United States Boy Scouts should not be confused with those of the Boy 
Scouts of America, whose policy is expressed in the following statement 
by the National Council: 


“There must be no violation of the trust reposed in us by parents 
who have permitted their boys to enroll with us for character and citizen- 
ship training. No Scout Organization under our control may take part 
in any military operations. Our program and policy which have been 
followed since the foundation of Scouting will not be changed.’ 


Boys who are members of the Boy Scouts of America, as you doubtless 


know, cannot be required by reason of his Scout membership to do any duty 
whatever of a military character. 


It is possible however, that there may be ways in which the Scouts, 
without interfering with home or school duties, can be of aid locally to 


the nation. Definitely, Scouts might be asked to volunteer with the consent 
of their parents for such work as :— 


Gathering statistical information as to supplies, etc. for the use of 
Civic or military authorities. 


Acting as messengers and orderlies, thereby releasing men needed for 
military duties. 


Co-operating with the Red Cross Society and other proper agencies for 
various kinds of relief work. 


A Scout’s first duty is his home. He may there take upon himself the 
duties of an older brother or a father who has accepted the call to the 
colors. A Scout is thus fulfilling his Scout Law of Loyalty in a double 
sense, viz., to his home and his country. 
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At Allendale Farm 


Allendale Farm at Lake Villa, Illinois, is a place to live and a school 
besides where city boys that have not had a good chance are sent to be 
given the best of chances, beautiful cottage homes on a picturesque lake, 
real homelife on a real farm of their own, genuine friends, and inspiring 
leaders. It is an Arabian Nights transformation for a homeless boy in 
a crowded city to wake up and find himself at Allendale! 


The Allendale boys make and sell bird houses as one of their ways of 
doing a good deed while supporting themselves for, as they say in their 
Bird House Leaflet, “It is not our words, but our work that must count 
for bird conservation.” Mr. Lawrence Buck of Ravinia, a noted architect, 
designed some of their models, and they offer for sale the St. Armand 
Model Martin House, the Lawrence Buck Model, the Quincy Model, the 
Jens Jensen Model, etc. . However, notwithstanding the modest disclaimer 
quoted above, the words of these boys must also count for bird conserva- 
tion as the following selections from issues of the Allendale Chap Book 
will show: I 


THE BURIAL OF A BIRD. 


By George Franklin (Fourth Grade). 


One day, while I was walking along the lane near the bridge, I heard 
a noise, and I turned to look, and there I saw a man with a gun in his 
hand. I ran up when he fired the shot. I looked around for a half an 
hour, until I found something hopping around on the ground. Then I 
saw a Blackbird. 


He hopped slower and slower until he dropped dead, and then I 
picked him up. I brought him to Miss Willie, and she gave me a box to 
bury him in. Then I buried him in Shelter Garden, in the corner, and 
then I built a cross, and made a wreath of flowers, and I put some flowers 
on the grave. Then some other boys said the Lord’s prayer, and then we 
went away sad. 


PRIMARY NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By Harry Posé (Fourth Grade). 


At Allendale Farm, we have a natural science department. We try to 
help the birds, to study the birds and flowers, to feed the birds in winter, 
and to see that the flowers are not all picked at Allendale, and, when 
the birds are hurt, to keep them, and fix up their wounds, and study their 


nature. 


The Yellow-headed Blackbird we have never had before this year. 
The least bittern is a bird that roams around in the marsh, and once in 
a while they come in to the shore and we can see them, and also the Sora 
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Rail and the King Rail. The Yellow-headed Blackbird builds its nest of 
reeds from the marsh. . 

After the birds have left their nests we collect a few bird nests, and 
describe them, and tell what kind of a bird builds them. 


THE STORY OF A ROBIN. 
By Louis Dirden-Groff (Fifth Grade). 


One day in early spring, as I was going fishing, I saw a small robin 
fly upon a sail-boat which belonged to one of the Allendale boys. The robin 
was young, so it could not 
take care of itself. It had 
something wrong with its 
foot, so I tried to catch it to 
see what was the matter, but 
it flew out into the swamp 
and was drowning, so I went 
after it. I waded in up to 
my knees to get it. When I 
got it, it was chirruping for 
want of food, so I took it 
down to the pond near the 
lake and dug a few worms 
for it. It was so wet that I 
took it to the school house, 
and put it by the radiator, 
which dried its feathers. 
Then I took it to a pear tree, 
where I put it on a limb and 
stood on the porch to watch 
what it would do. But the 
school bell rang and I went 
to study my lessons. At four 
o'clock I was let out of 
school, and I went to look 
to see what had happened 
and guess what had! It was 
gone. But I was glad. 


Wild Geese and Ducks at Hinsdale 


Mrs. Carrie E. Raymond reports that within a short distance of Hins- 
dale is quite a large swamp where only a few ducks have been seen in 
former years. The hunters of this section have been obeying the Federal 
Law and as a consequence the bird lovers have been having an unusual 
opportunity to observe the ducks. As many as seven kinds have been there 
at one time and there have been a goodly number of each kind—Mallards, 
Pintails, Shovellers, Baldpates, Scaup-Ring-necks and Green-winged Teal. 

One White-fronted Goose was kind enough to allow close enough ap- 
proach so that all his markings could be seen. 

Four Blue Geese spent several days in the corn fields near Hinsdale— 
the first record for them in Du Page County. 
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Recent Activities of the Illinois Audubon Society 


Since the publication of the Winter 1916-17 Bulletin, the Society has 
conducted a series of three lectures at Central Music Hall in Chicago 
which have given a decided impetus to Audubon work in the Chicago area. 
William L. Finley of Portland, Oregon, gave the first lecture of the series 
on March 11, his subject being, “Nature’s Children in Moving Pictures.” 
This lecture greatly impressed an audience which practically filled the 
hall, and it was at once evident that in bringing lecturers with so valuable 
a message to Chicago, the Illinois Audubon Society was performing an 
important public service. The second lecture was by Ernest Harold Baynes 
of Meriden, N. H., on March 24. It was entitled, ‘‘Wild Birds and How 
to Attract Them.” This widely known naturalist and author is a very 
gifted speaker and wherever he goes, he arouses a far reaching interest in 
bird life and its protection which expresses itself in bird clubs and other 
forms of practical activity. Norman McClintock of Pittsburg gave the 
third lecture on April 14 entitled, "American Birds in Moving Pictures.” 
It was a wonderful display of pictures and it is no reflection upon other 
lecturers to state that no one has brought’ within the moving picture field 
so much of the intimate life of the common as well as the more unusual 
birds as has Mr. McClintock. This is his second appearance in Chicago 
under the auspices of the Audubon Society, and it is hoped that his 
appearance and that of Mr. Baynes and Mr. Finley shall be annual events. 
It is also the hope of the Directors that a circuit can be planned for 


‘these lecturers so that their inspiring message can be delivered throughout 


the state. 


The Audubon Society has just printed notices of post card size warning 
possible violators of the bird law of Illinois and the United States. A 
fascimile of the addressed side of the card appears below. On the reverse 
side appears the following statements. 


Non-GAME BIRDS. 


The laws of Illinois forbid killing, catching, or having in one’s posses- 
sion, living or dead, practically all the non-game birds of the State. The 
birds thus protected by law include robins, bluebirds, meadowlarks, bobo- 
links, sparrows and finches, swallows, wrens, owls, thrushes, nearly all the 
hawks and a long list of other birds. Any person who shall kill or catch or 
have in his possession, living or dead, any such wild birds, or part of a 
bird, shall for each offense be subject to a fine of $5.00 and cost for 
each bird killed or caught or shall be imprisoned not to exceed ten 
days. 


GAME BIRDS. 


The laws of the United States also protect the wild birds named 
above, and permit the killing of game birds, such as geese, ducks, brants, 
coot, snipe, plover, etc., only between September 15 and December 31, ~ 
inclusive of each year. THIS MAKES ALL SPRING SHOOTING 
ILLEGAL. Anyone violating the United States Law may be fined not 
more than $100 or imprisoned not more than ninety days. 
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CONSTABLES. 


All constables in 
Illinois are by virtue 
of their office special 
deputy wardens for 
the protection of 
birds and shall re- 
ceive in addition to 
the fees and mileage 
provided by law, 
one-half of all the 
funds recovered for violation of the State law . 
in cases where they have filed the complaint. 

. An edition of this card translated into 
Italian has also been printed. Copies of these 
cards in either English or Italian can be ob- 
tained by writing the Secretary of the Society. 
It is recommended that a mailing list of vio- 
lators of the law in each community be pre- 
pared and copies of the card sent those on 
the list. A friendly visit to the local con- 
stables and the presentation to them of a copy 
of this card might be of valuable service. 
Upon request the Illinois Audubon Society 
will mail cards directly to addresses furnished 
the Secretary. 






Protection 
of Birds 


Read on the other side of this card how 
the Illinois and the United States laws 
recognize the fight of bisds to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 










Report violations of the law to the 
nearest constable. Also report violators 
to the State Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Springfield, III. Write the 
Illinois Audubon Society, 1649 Otis 

Bldg., Chicago, for advice. 














(Non-Game Birds) 
The laws of Illinois forbid killing, 
catching, or having in one’s possession, 
living or dead, practically all the non- 
gme birds of the state. The birds 

us protected by law incltde robins, 
ue birds, meadowlarks, bobolinks, 

aparrows and finches, swallows, wrens, 
owls, thrushes, nearly all the hawks 
and a long list of other birds. Any 
person who shall kill or catch or have 
in his possession, living or dead, any 
such wild birds, or part of a bird, shall 
for each offense be subject to a fine of 
$5.00 and costs for each bird killed or 
caught or shall be imprisoned not, to 
exceed ten days. 

(Game Birds) 
The laws of the United States also pro- 
tect the wild birds named above and 
pennit the killing of game birds, such 
as geese, ducks, brants, coot, snipe, 
plover, etc. only between September 
15 and December 31, inclusive of each 
year. This makes all spring shoot- 
ing illegal. Anyone violating the 
United States Law may be fined not 
more than $100 or imprisoned not 
more than ninety days. 

(Constables) 
All constables in Illinois are by virtue 
of their offices special deputy wardens 
for the protection of birds and shall 
receive in addition tothe fees and mile- 
age provided by law, one-half of all the 
unds recovered for violation of the 
state law in cases where they have 
filed the complaint. 
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The officials of the Exmoor Country Club at Highland Park recently 
invited the Illinois State Audubon Society to suggest plans for making 
a bird sanctuary of the Club Grounds and set aside a generous appropria- 
tion for carrying out the plans. A committee representing the directors 
of the Audubon Society and consisting of Mr. Ruthven Deane, Mr. Everett 
Millard, and Mr. Jesse L. Smith, has taken direct charge of the work. 
About eighty nesting boxes including three colony nests for Martins have 
been set in place. Six feeding stations and three bathing pools complete 
the present equipment. Nesting boxes of three different types, including 
the Berlepsch Box, are being tried out. Each box is numbered and has 
a removable cover, and it is planned to inspect these boxes at least once a 
month during May and June. 

' The Club House stands on a wooded ridge from which the grounds 
slope down gently to the Skokie Valley. A thin screen of woods follows 
down the slope opening out here and there to make room for the golf 
course. There are several areas where heavy tangles are to be set with 
fruit-bearing shrubbery. A pond near the edge of the course has a colony 
house hard by, which the Martins filled last summer. Bordering on the 
west is a marsh area traversed by the Skokie slough, and dotted with 
wooded islands, the whole area including about two hundred acres. 

Acting for the Country Club the Audubon Committee petitioned the 
State Game and Fish Commission to declare the Exmoor Country Club 
Grounds a State Game and Bird Refuge. The petition has been granted, 
and steps are now being taken to include within the reservation the adjoining 
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marsh area. With this accomplished there will be a reservation of about 
three hundred sixty acres where protection will be given to birds of forest, 
marsh and meadow. It is needless to add that the attitude of this Country 
Club toward bird life is greatly appreciated by the Audubon Society and 
that the action taken will doubtless be a precedent for similar undertakings 
elsewhere. 


A Bird House Exhibition in Peoria 


From February 26 to March 2 the first bird house exhibit ever held 
in Peoria, Illinois, was opened to the public. The various conditions of 
the exhibit were carefully organized, giving everyone interested an oppor- 
tunity to participate on terms that were fair to all. The following were 
the most important points covered as published in the Manual Training 
Magazine: 


Exhibitors: 
Class A. School pupils not taking shopwork (boys below the seventh grade, 
girls of all grades). 
Class B. Seventh grade boys in the public or parochial schools. 
Class C. Eighth grade boys in the public or parochial schools. 
Class D. First year boys of the high schools and Bradley Institute. 
Class E. Any friend of birds. 
Class F. Commercial manufacturers of bird houses, baths, etc. 


Kinds of Houses: 
Group I. Sawed lumber, (painted, stained or natural). 
Group II. Sawed lumber covered with bark, twigs or shingles. 
Group III. Rustic houses made of parts of tree trunks, limbs. 
Group IV. Stucco and concrete houses. 
Group V. Nesting shelves. 


© 


Accessories : 
Group VI. Food shelters. 
Group VII. Baths, (wood, concrete, metal). 
Group VIII. Sparrow traps. 


Kinds of Birds: 


Bluebirds Robins 
Chickadee Swallows 
Martins Woodpeckers 
Nuthatch Flickers, Wrens 
Owls 


First, second and third prizes were awarded in classes A, B, C and D under 
Kinds of Houses (Groups I to V), Accessories (Groups VI to VIII), and Kinds of 
Birds. Honorable mention was awarded in classes E and F. First and second prizes 
were offered as follows: 

(a) For the best essays on the value of birds and the methods of attracting 
them to the city, open to high school and Bradley Institute (Academy) students. 

(b) For the best stories on “The Birds that Built in My House” open to 
classes A, B and C and closing October 1, 1917. 

(c) For the best essays on “Bird Enemies and How to Guard Against Them” 
(sparrows, cats, snakes, etc.), open to classes A, B, C and D, and closing October 1, 
1917. 

A first prize was offered to the first person reporting a nesting house occupied 
by any bird except English Sparrow, open to classes, A, B, C and D. A banner was 
awarded to the school entering the most houses. | 

There were 603 bird houses exhibited, many of which showed an unexpected — 
degree of skill and artistic merit. In extent of interest the exhibit was a civic event, 
visitors coming even from the nearby towns, and plans are already being made for 
a larger and better exhibit next year. 
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Great Horned Owl 


On one of its early trips this 
spring, one of the bird classes of Car- 
thage College discovered this little 
Owl’s home. It was high up in an 
oak tree. A week later the nest was 
almost destroyed. We do not know by 
what—or by whom. A third trip in 
that vicinity showed the nest built up 
again and the mother Owl sitting on 
four eggs. Two weeks later we visited 
it and found three babies. The fol- 
lowing week we brought back one to 
the college—taking the accompany- 
ing pictures of it. It was perhaps 
three weeks old. One of the girls car- 
ried it close to her with her muff as 
a shield and the little Owl was quite 
content. Its amusing way of looking 
about from one to another of us while 
having its picture taken kept us all 
laughing, but a piece of beefsteak was more to the satisfaction of the little 
Owl. 





Mrs. F. C. GATES. 


Seed Planting for Birds 


A timely suggestion from Mr. Musselman is that those who wish an 
abundance of birds both in numbers and varieties should begin to prepare in 
the spring for the growing of feed for the next winter’s restaurant. 


Most important for those who desire nuthatches and goldfinches will 
be the planting of the large sunflower. A dime’s worth of seed properly 
planted will supply a large harvest of fine heads for next winter. Plant 
them near your tennis court wires so that when the heads are heavy you 
can help support them. 


Those wishing to attract tree sparrows and juncoes should plant a 
supply of large headed grass such as millet, and this should be cut when 
ripe and laid away until the winter days. Then let it be dropped at the 
base of your feed box tree with small particles of bread crumbs and ground 
suet. 


Broom corn and maize both are good to be cut and reserved for the 


winter seed feeding. Blue grass when ripe may be cut and laid away. 


also. This makes a good scratching bed for the birds, supplying feed 
and when placed over packed snow. acts as a carpet. If this is not con- 
venient, remember that the sweepings from the hay mow make attractive 
gleaming for all ground-feeding birds. You can increase your winter 
bird visitors by planning and planting now. 
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Bird Contest in Zoology Classes 


In a letter from Mr. Harold B. Shinn of the Karl Schurz High 
School, Chicago, there is an interesting reference to the scheme he has 
been using to stimulate bird observations among the two hundred fifty 
zoology students of that school by utilizing their play instinct. If this is 
of value in a large city high school it would seem to be of all the more 
value where conditions are more ideal for bird study. We take the liberty 
of copying Mr. Shinn’s memorandum. 


“Over a large board, about 18 x 48 inches, we tacked a white cheese- 
cloth. The pupils in the drawing department made on this a colored chalk 
picture of a landscape having fields and a river in the foreground and 
mountains in the background. Crossing the river is a road which winds 
into the distance and climbs the mountain side. When a pupil has re- 
ported 5 birds his name is written on a small pennant (paper) and he is 





started on the trail. 10 birds carry him over the river and into the second 
field; 20 birds carry him over the fence into the third field, 30 birds into 
the next field, etc. We have seven sections of pupils and therefore use 
seven different colors of paper for the pennants and these are affixed by 
means of small pins stuck through the cheesecloth.” 


“The landscape is quite well done and large enough to attract attention. 
The parti-colored pennants add to the interest of the picture. The climax 
is gained by the rivalry between sections and between pupils as they watch 
their pennants progress across the board. We have used the board two 
seasons and it has put more life into the reporting of field work than 
anything else I have ever tried or seen others try." 

“Various means of getting the reports can be used. We give the pupils 
large sheets, each printed into 8 blank records. The pupil colors the 
printed diagram of the bird with his own crayons, fills in the data and 
hands in each record as he makes it. The records are kept and tabulated, 
then returned to the pupil who now pastes them into his laboratory note- 
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book as his record of field work. We demand 15 of these and 10 others 
from laboratory study. When these are carefully colored the pupil has 
his own color key and is ready for the class examination." 


A Bird Talk in the Movies 


Mr. Orpheus M. Schantz, President of the Illinois Audubon So- 
ciety, claims to know of a new method of getting an audience for a 
bird lecture and he bases his claim upon his recent experience at Sheffield 
where he went to give a bird talk. "As every one knows," says Mr. Schantz, 
"with the coming of the movies, great difficulty is found in many com- 
munities in getting any kind of a crowd to attend a lecture of an educa- 
tional character. It was a woman who discovered how to get a crowd to 
attend the bird lecture in Sheffield. Arrangements were made with the 
picture house to run several reels and then allow an hour for the lecture. 
As the result of this strategy, the house was crowded, with standing room 
only, and whether persons wished to or not, they heard an illustrated 
talk on the economics of bird life. 

"It is hoped that some of the 500 people in attendance will have 
realized as a result of the missionary work, something of the relation of 
our bird life to farm economics." 

After the lecture Mr. Schantz went to the Sheffield House to. spend the 
night. It was late and the proprietors of the hotel were about ready to 
close up for the night. Some one noticing his case of slides asked him if 
he was the "bird man," and on acknowledging the implication, he was 
asked whether he knew Robert Ridgway. When Mr. Schantz stated that 
he knew Mr. Ridgway by reputaticn and was an admirer of his writings 
about birds, he made the interesting discovery that the landlady was a 
cousin to the famous ornithologist, and that she and her husband were 
very proud of their relationship. After this discovery Mr. Schantz visited 
for nearly two hours with these charming people and learned from them 
many delightful and interesting anecdotes of our great Illinois orni- 
thologist. 

It seems Mr. Ridgway as a boy became intensely interested in bird 
study, gathering much data and many specimens from his home locality at 
Mt. Carmel, III. When about 17 years of age, he decided to take his col- 
lection to Washington and show it to the scientists at the Smithsonian 
Institution. As a result of this visit he never returned to Illinois to reside 
permanently, and he has given 50 years of active service to ornithology. 
He has repeatedly refused offers of positions in other lines of work with 
larger salaries, because of his love for the field of work he chose when 
a boy. 

Mr. Ridgway now spends a portion of each year at Olney, Ill., where 
he has an eight acre tract of woodland which, out of the richness of 
his knowledge, has been adapted to the requirements of his bird friends. 
There he labors toward the completion of his great work, "Birds of North 
and Middle America,” which when finished will be the most complete work 
ever written on the bird life of this continent. 

It was a very pleasant experience to learn of the appreciation of those 
who prize him both for his delightful personality and his marvelous 
knowledge of birds. ` 
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A Working Library of Bulletins 


Readers of the Spring Bulletin are here reminded of the aid which the 
U. S. Government gives in the way of carefully prepared bulletins setting 
forth the economic importance of birds and detailing methods of attracting 
and feeding them. As to schools availing themselves of these bulletins 
it is suggested that the teachers write for these bulletins and distribute 
them rather than encourage indiscriminate application by children who may 
not realize the value of the material thus freely given away. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 621, How to Attract Birds in Northeastern, 
United States, by W. L. McAtee, describes bird shelters and methods of 
feeding birds, and contains a very complete list of fruits attractive to 
birds. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 609, entitled, Bird Houses and How to 
Build Them, by Ned Dearborn, has numerous detailed drawings and 
covers the subject completely. With these two bulletins at hand, one of 
15 pages, the other of 19, one has a good working library to start with. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 493, The English Sparrow as a Pest, by Ned Dear- 
born, (24 pages, 17 illustrations) treats the subject authoritatively and 
completely. It should be studied and its suggestions followed up every- 
where in our state. Bulletin No. 630, Some Common Birds Useful to the 
Farmer, by Beal (27 pages with illustrations), treats of 25 groups of birds. 
This Bulletin together with Farmers’ Bulletin No. 497, Some Common 
Game, Aquatic and Rapacious Birds in Relation to Man, (30 pages, 14 
illustrations), by McAtee and Beal, and, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 506, Food 
of Some Well Known Birds of Farm, Forest, and Garden, (35 pages, 16 
illustrations), by the same authors, should be added to one’s working 
library. All the bulletins mentioned above are to be had free of charge, 
by writing to the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 


As an addendum to this list mention might be made of Farmer’s 
Bulletin, No. 513, entitled “Fifty Common Birds of Farm and Orchard.” 
This has 31 pages and 50 colored illustrations. All but nine or ten of 
the birds there pictured and described nest in Illinois and it would be 
very desirable if an unlimited supply of this valuable bulletin were avail- 
able for reference and for class study in Illinois. As it is not given in the 
March 1917 circular of the U. S. Biological Survey in the list of publica- 
tions available for general distribution, no statement can be made here 
as to the method of securing it. 


The State Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts has in its employ 
the distinguished ornithologist, Edward Howe Forbush, and the bulletins 
issued under his supervision are of unusual value. Two of the special 
reports that Mr. Forbush has issued as bound volumes are entitled, Useful 
Birds and Their Protection, and A History of the Game Birds, Wild Fowl 
and Shore Birds of Massachusetts, etc. These are described elsewhere 
under the head of Suggestive List of Bird Books. These are sold at cost 
for $1.00 plus postage. 

The annual reports prepared by Mr. Forbush are of interest far beyond the 
boundaries of Massachusetts. The Eighth Annual Report for the year 1915 
has some unusually valuable material relating to nesting boxes with reports . 
of success obtained with different types of boxes in various parts of Massa- 
chusetts. The Ninth Annual Report for 1916 contributes additional mate- 
rial of this kind. These reports are beautifully printed and illustrated. 
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Circular 47, February, 1917 edition, by Mr. Forbush, entitled, Bird 
Houses and Nesting Boxes, (24 pages with 44 illustrations) embodies 
the best and most recent information obtained by experiments in Massa- 
chusetts. Circular 49, Food Plants to Attract Birds and Protect Fruit, 
by Forbush, (21 pages, 7 illustrations), includes most of the material in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 621 by McAtee referred to above and much valuable 
comment and additional material. Then there are three bulletins of 
Economic Biology also by Mr. Forbush, which are very important con- 
tributions to the literature of bird protection. Bulletin 1, Rats and Rat 
Riddance, (87 pages, 35 illustrations), and Bulletin No. 2, The Domestic 
Cat, Bird Killer, etc., (112 pages, 46 illustrations), and Bulletin No. 3, 
The Natural Enemies of Birds, (58 pages, 13 illustrations), are really in- 
dispensable aids. These and the annual reports and the circulars named 
above, may be obtained free of charge, by addressing the State Board of 
Agriculture, Room 136 State House, Boston. 


A Challenge 


A large and influential wing of the scientist army, led by some very 
able ornithologists (including the well-beloved Burroughs) refuse ab- 
solutely to credit birds with the power of memory. According to their 
theoretical arguments, all actions displaying symptoms or even suspicions 
of memory upon the part of birds are merely the results of instinct. 


What is meant by the term “instinct,” or just how nearly this hidden 
power approaches memory, has never been lucidly explained. 


I have just given a company of birds including members of two species, 
a test that I challenge the world to explain without using the term "mem- 
ory” in itself or a synonym. I have enjoyed an exhibition as logically con- 
vincing of the gift of memory possessed by our feathered friends, true as 
any form pervading the human mind. 


One afternoon a large barred owl was brought me for mounting. I 
stretched it upon a table back of my store and left it. Something less than 
an hour later, five jays and twenty sparrows had congregated around my 
table and were making the air hideous with their protests. This well 
known action of birds might very properly be called ‘instinctive action,” 
for the hate of owls is either born in each feathered form or instilled at 
an early age. 


At dusk when the non-pacifist gathering had dispersed, I carefully 
wrapped the owl in a newspaper and turned over him a large box tray used 
for picture washing. The owl was completely covered—not a feather in 
sight—and left through the night. 


Next morning when I returned to the store the protesting congrega- 
tion was already present with the exception of one absent jay. The spar- 
rows were all there. The noise of the protest was fully as convincing of 
their displeasure. My question follows: 


Why were these birds present upon the second occasion if they were 
not possessed of memories? 


Isaac E. HEss. 
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A gratifying interest in bird life shown 
by construction of bird houses, feeding 
shelters, etc., has recently manifested itself 
in various parts of Illinois. Several weekly 
and monthly publications of national cir- 
culation such as The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Country Gentleman, The Farm Jour- 
nal of Philadelphia, etc., have printed ex- 
cellent pictures of bird houses and in- 
formation as to their construction, and 
these have doubtless helped Audubon So- 
cieties and bird clubs to awaken public 
interest. Elsewhere in this bulletin are 
references to activities of this sort at 
Edwardsville, Peoria, Hinsdale and other 
places. It is hoped that the building and 
placing of bird houses will be followed 
up by a careful study of what happens. 


It is one thing to get up enthusiasm 
for building of bird houses, it is quite an- 
other thing to secure intelligent placing 
of the houses and the right kind of super- 
vision to make sure that the houses are 
not put to uses quite foreign to the intent 
of the builder. In the Eighth Annual Re- 
port of State Ornithologist Forbush of 
Massachusetts which is referred to in 


this bulletin under the heading of “A 
Working Library of Bulletins,” the story 
of what happened in the public parks of 
Hopedale and Brookfield, Mass., is given 
and this illustrates what may happen else- 
where. Some years ago the park commis- 
sioners at Hopedale had put up one hun- 
dred five bird houses and nesting boxes in 
their beautiful forest park of several hun- 
dred acres. In the summer of 1914 ex- 
amination showed twenty-six empty boxes, 
sixty-four occupied by squirrels, three by 
mice, seven by hornets, wasps, etc., three 
by undesirable birds, and only two by 
birds fer which they were intended. In 
1915 the town of Brookfield set in place 
large numbers of nesting boxes of vari- 
ous patterns. In July a census of some 
of these showed seventy-six used by Eng- 
lish Sparrows, nineteen by squirrels, ten 
by caterpillars of the gypsy moth, one by 
Bluebirds and one by the blue-crested 
fly-catcher—only two families of useful 
nesting birds out of one hundred five 
nests. 


Mr. Forbush’s own experiments were 
especially concerned with 25 board boxes. 
set up on poles on his estate. By warring 
on English Sparrows, either by killing 
them outright or removing their nests 
when the eggs were laid, he managed to 
secure peace for the occupants of the 
nesting boxes and the result was an ‘“‘out- 
put” of fourteen Bluebirds, thirteen 
Chickadees, nine Flickers, and ninety 
Swallows—these on an area of about eight 
acres where prior to 1914 not one bird of 


any of these species was reared. 


For further details the reader is referred 
to the Bulletin previously described and 
the others in the list given. A study of 
such bulletins and of the books relating 
to this same subject referred to in “A 
Suggestive List of Bird Books” printed 
elsewhere, may help workers to control 
nesting conditions in the areas under in- 
spection. 
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In the Spring Bulletin of one year ago, 
reference was made to an article in Bird- 
Lore for March-April, 1916 by Gilbert 
Grosvenor, editor of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine who wrote about bird 
life on his farm in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, about ten miles from Wash- 
ington. Mr. Grosvenor found fifty-nine 
pairs of birds with young or eggs in the 
nest on one acre adjacent to the house 
or barn on his farm. The readers of this 
Bulletin are once more advised to emulate 
Mr. Grosvenor’s example by placing nest- 
ing boxes, feeding stations, etc., about 
their homes, furnishing building material, 
(Pieces of oiled paper, string, puddles of 
mud, etc.) bird baths, etc., and by fight- 
ing off English Sparrows and cats. They 
are also requested to furnish in due time 
a detailed report of success or failures 
with nesting boxes and comments thereon. 
This will be of decided value for our Fall- 
Winter Bulletin. . 


x x * 


The Publication Committee of the 
Illinois Audubon Society might as well 
admit at the outset that it is proud of 
the co-operation from so many sources 
that has made this Spring Bulletin pos- 
sible. It considers it a praiseworthy feat 
to introduce the Ozarks of Southern Illi- 
nois to Illinoisans in general, and for this 
special acknowledgment is due Mr. Clar- 
ence Bonnell of Harrisburg, who writes 
from a full knowledge of that picturesque 
and historic region. ‘Then there is the 
check list of birds of Illinois with special 
reference to those nesting within the 
borders of the State. This is surely an 
achievement of the first rank since it 
is the outcome of the separate efforts 
of Ridgway and Gault and Hess and em- 
bodies their critical and authoritative 
judgment. This list, as Mr. Gault sug- 
gests elsewhere, is somewhat tentative ow- 
ing to insufficient data relating to the 
life history of a number of the birds, 
but this rather gives it added interest. 
Here is a chance to check up one’s area 
of observation and also, it may be, to fur- 


nish important data for the revision of 
the list itself. 

Special mention, likewise, might be 
made of the many field notes that appear 
in this issue. Coming as they have, not 
only from experienced observers but also 
from those whose keenness of interest 
makes up in part for lack of experience, 
these notes have all been welcomed and 
printed in the alphabetical order of the 
localities. Naturally there may be errors 
in observation where the best of intent 
to be accurate is evident. For such errors, 
of course the Bulletin disclaims respon- 
sibility. It is simply suggested that criti- 
cisms and corrections be sent in to the 
Bulletin and that observers correspond 
with one another in an endeavor to check 


up and test their lists. The outcome of. 


such correspondence would no doubt be 
valuable material for a succeeding issue 
of this Bulletin. 

* ok Ok 


The Spring shooting season as defined 
by the laws of Illinois has come and gone. 
These laws provide for an open season 
for wild fowl from February 15 to March 
31, and, as all our readers know, are in 
conflict with the Federal regulations 
which prohibit all Spring shooting. While 
in many places in Illinois the Federal 
regulations were respected during the 
weeks just past, there is little doubt that 
over large areas no attention was paid to 
them. When a hunter was reminded of 
the illegality of Spring shooting, he in- 
variably produced his state license to 
justify his sport. This unfortunate con- 
flict between Federal and State laws is, 
let us hope, nearing an end. As this Bul- 
letin goes to press, Senate Bill No. 542, 
containing among other provisions, one 
making the laws of Illinois conform to the 
Federal regulations is about to come up 
for second reading. ‘This provision of 
the bill should be the special concern of 
Audubonites and every legislator should 
be urged to support it. 

x & & 


During the interval mentioned above 
when the Federal regulations were being 
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disregarded, inquiry was often made as 
to what the Biological Survey was doing 
to enforce these regulations. The answer 
seems to be that the Federal officials were 
obliged to assume an attitude of observa- 
tion rather than of enforcement. For one 
thing there is the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the migratory bird law 
which has been pending before the U. S. 
Supreme Court for over two years. Then 
this same law as it stands is imperfect 
in that it does not give agents of the 
Biological Survey power of arrest even 
when the law is violated in their presence, 
and there is no provision whereby pos- 
session of birds out of season is made 
evidence of violation of the law. All the 
agents can do is to secure the name of 
the violator and the necessary evidence. 
This, we are privately informed, these 


agents have been doing, and a large num- 


ber of cases have been accumulating in 
the office of the Biological Survey. 

Relief, however, is in sight in the en- 
abling act to put into force the migratory 
bird treaty. Elsewhere in this Bulletin, 
Mr. T. G. Pearson, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, tells of the failure 
of this act to receive consideration in the 
Congressional term that ended March 4. 
The act has been introduced in the present 
Congress and once more all who are in- 
terested in this important measure should 
again urge its passage. In this act there 
will doubtless be provisions clothing 
agents of the Survey with needful powers, 
establishing a uniform bag limit through- 
out the United States, and outlawing the 
sale of game birds. 


A Suggestive List of Bird Literature 


Bailey, Florence Merriam Birds of Village and Field. A bird book for beginners; 
with a color key to 154 birds and 300 illustrations. 12mo. $2.00 


SE EE Co ee Handbook of Birds of Western North America. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 33 full plates by Fuertes; 600 illustrations in text; 
570 pages. 12mo. Includes the Great Plains, Great Basin, Pacific Slopes, and 
lower Rio Grande Valley. This book does for the West what Chapman’s 
Handbook does for the East. $3.50 


Ball, Alice E. A Year With the Birds. Gibbs and Vleeck, Inc. 8vo. pp. 191. Fifty- 
six colored plates after Horsfall’s drawings. Written in delightful rhythmical 
verse. Author has also drawn freely upon the standard poems of bird life. 
Illustrations unusually fine. $3.00 


Barrows, Walter Bradford Michigan Bird Life. Michigan Agricultural College. 
(Address Sec. A. M. Brown, East Lansing, Michigan). 70 uncolored plates, 
152 text figures, 822 pages. 8vo. Cloth, 60 cents plus postage (package weighs 
over four pounds). In many respects a superior work. Sold at cost. Price 
negligible. Its reference to Michigan localities does not prevent it from being 
a valuable book for use in Illinois. 60 cents 


Baynes, Ernest Harold Wild Bird Guests. E. P. Dutton & Co. An unusual book 
combining charming description and thoroughly practical directions for the 
bird lover: who wants to know how ‘to attract and protect the birds. It is 
especially valuable for its definite instructions for forming bird clubs. $2.00 


Blanchan, Neltje Bird Neighbors. Doubleday, Page & Co. An introductory ac- 
quaintance with 150 birds commonly found in the gardens, meadows and 
woods about our homes. Introduction by Burroughs. 48 colored plates. $2.00 


Burroughs, John Bird Stories from Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8 full 
page illustrations by Fuertes. 174 pages. 12mo. 60 cents 


Chapman, Frank M. Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Over 200 illustrations, 530 pages. 12mo. This book heads the list 
of all of the bird books. It is easily the most useful for study or reference. 
Pocket edition, flexible cover, $4.00. Library edition. $3.50 

EN IEE EENE ee ee ee The Warblers of North America. D. Appleton & Co. 
24 full-page colored plates illustrating every species and half-tones of nests and 
eggs. Drawings by Fuertes and Horsfall. 306 pages. 8vo. Prepared with the 
co-operation of 30 other naturalists. Contains valuable migration records, nest- 
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ing dates, and biographical references. An indispensable book for a study of 
the warblers. $3.00 


een) a ee er eee Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist. D. Appleton 


& Co. With 250 photographs from nature by the author. 432 pages. 8vo. A 
fascinating story of various expeditions to obtain material for the ‘Habitat 


Groups” of North American Birds for the American Museum of Natural 
History. i $3.00 


EE REEE and Reed, Chester A. Color Key to North American Birds. Double- 


day, Page & Co. 800 drawings by Reed. 312 pages. 8vo. Excellent reference 
for identifications. Very brief notes. $2.50 


Dugmore, A. Radcliffe Bird Homes. Doubleday, Page & Co. 183 pages. 16 


colored plates and 50 half-tones. 8vo. A useful book. $2.00 


Finley, W. L. American Birds, Photographed and Studied from Life. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 256 pages. Large, 12mo. Each of the twenty-one chapters of 
this book represents one bird family, the selections being nation-wide in scope. 
The book is entertainingly written and is illustrated with unusually good photo- 
graphs taken in the field. A splendid work. $1.50 


Forbush, Edward H. Useful Birds and Their Protection. Massachusetts Board 


of Agriculture, Boston. Many illustrations. 437 pages. Large, 8vo. Contains - 


brief descriptions of the more common and useful species of birds with rather 
full accounts of their food habits. One of the most valuable bird reference 
books ever published. Sold at cost. Postage extra. $1.00 


ee ee eee E eT eT Game Birds, Wild Fowl and Shore Birds of Massachu- 


setts and Adjacent States. Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, Boston. Many 
illustrations. 622 pages. Large, 8vo. A comprehensive description of all resi- 
dent and migratory game birds with suggestions as to their conservation. Also 
a history of such birds as have been driven out or exterminated. Local and 
common names given. Very valuable book. Sold at cost. Postage extra. $1.00 


Herrick, Francis Hobart The Home Life of Wild Birds. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


255 pages. 8vo. A popular story of birds in action. Chiefly concerned with 
homes or nests and their occupants. Very valuable photographic records. $2.00 


Job, Herbert K. How to Study Birds. Outing Publishing Co. 272 pages. Large 


12mo. Chapters on method of bird study, equipment (cameras, etc.), identifi- 
cation, learning bird calls and notes, migration, nesting season, etc. $1.50 


Na store _—------The Sport of Bird Study. Outing Publishing Co. 134 


half-tones. 8vo. Book designed especially for the beginner at the study. Won- 
derful display of photographs from life. $2.00 


ee are ee ő Wild-Wings. Outing Publishing Co. 341 pages. Square 


8vo. Profusely illustrated from photographs. Adventures of a camera hunter 
among the larger wild birds of America on land and sea. Introductory letter by 
Theodore Roosevelt. $3.00 


gl tne Propagation of Wild Birds. Doubleday, Page & Co. 276 pages. 


121 photographs from life by the author. A manual of applied ornithology, 
treating of practical methods of propagating quails, doves, waterfowl, etc. 
There are four chapters on methods of attracting and increasing smaller land 
birds, including aids to nesting, making surroundings attractive and artificia] 
feeding. | 


Ladd, Neil Morrow How to Attract Birds About the House. Greenwich Bird 


Protective Society, Greenwich, Conn. 68 pages, 40 illustrations mostly from 
photographs. Paper cover. Valuable pamphlet. 35 cents 


Matthews, F. Schuyler Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music. G. P. Put- 


man’s Sons. 262 pages. 16mo. 38 colored and 15 other full-page illustrations 
and numerous musical notations. A description of the characteristics and music 
of birds and intended to assist in the identification of the species common in 
Eastern United States. Can be carried a-field in one’s pocket. Flexible leather, 

$2.50. Cloth $2.00. 
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Miller, Olive Thorne The First Book of Birds. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. 
149 pages with 8 colored and 12 plain plates and 20 figures in the text.. This 
book has long been highly prized by experienced leaders of children’s bird 
clubs. $1.00 


Een es eee The Second Book of Birds. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. 
209 pages with 8 colored plates from designs by Fuertes and 16 other illustrations. 
This stimulating book is about bird families, explaining why the birds are 
thus grouped and how the families may be distinguished, etc. $1.00 


Pearson, T. Gilbert The Bird Study Book. National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. 12mo. 258 pages. Color frontispiece. Pen and ink drawings by Simmons 
and 16 photographs. An excellent book for beginners and also of great interest 
to experienced observers. But recently published and contains latest informa- 
tion as to progress of movement for bird conservation, etc. The author as 
Secretary of the National Association of Audubon Societies is a well informed 
writer on birds in America. 


Reed, Chester A. Bird Guide. Doubleday, Page & Co. In two parts. Pocket 
size. Illustrations in color. S a 
Part I. Water and Game Birds; Birds of Prey East of the Rockies. Flexible 
cloth $1.00; flexible leather $1.25. 
Part II. Land Birds East of the Rockies from Parrots to Bluebirds. Flexible 
cloth 75 cents; flexible leather $1.00. 
These well-known Bird Guides are of great service in identification of birds. 
They are the first books in which the beginner should invest. The two Guides 
may be obtained bound in a single volume, flexible leather, for $2.25 


eee ee ee North American Birds’ Eggs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
- 356 pages. Numerous illustrations. 8vo. The eggs of nearly every North 
American bird appear life size in half-tone illustrations. An accurate descrip- 

tion of each bird and its range are given. $2.50 


Trafton, Gilbert H. Methods of Attracting Birds. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 171 
pages. l6mo. A handbook of the most approved methods of attracting wild- 
birds about houses and providing for their nests in summer and homes in 
winter. Chapters include such topics as nesting sites, bird houses, attracting 
winter birds, drinking and bathing fountains, lists of trees, shrubs and vines 
for planting to attract birds, etc. $1.25 


Walter, Herbert E. and Alice H. Wild Birds in City Parks. Pocket edition 
with chart showing migration of birds. Written for use in Chicago Parks but 
very useful elsewhere. The very brief characterizations are of unusual value. 

40 cents 


Weed, Clarence M. and Dearborn, Ned Birds in Their Relation to Man. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 390 pages. Large, 12mo. The subject is set forth in a 
most readable style and the scientific data covered by the authors (for the most 
part first-hand) is of great practical value. A very useful book. $2.50 


Wheelock, Irene Grosvenor Birds of California. A. C. McClurg & Co. 578 
pages. 12mo. An introduction to more than 300 common birds of California 
and adjacent islands. Illustrated by Bruce Horsfall. 


Wright, Mabel Osgood Birdcraft. A field book of two hundred song, game and 
water birds. 80 full-page plates by Fuertes. 317 pages. Small, 4vo. $2.50 


Wright, Mabel Osgood and Coues, Dr. Elliot Citizen Bird. MacMillan Co. 
430 pages. 12mo. Scenes from bird life in plain English for beginners. One 
of the best introductions to the study of bird life. Profusely illustrated by 
Fuertes. $1.50 
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News From The Field 


BLOOMINGTON: With reference to the Park owned by McLean 
County, Mr. Spencer Ewing of Bloomington writes: 


“West Park, a tract of forty acres, was given to McLean County by 
Simeon H. West a few years ago and accepted by the board of supervisors 
as a County Park. It consists of a tract of rolling land, heavily wooded 
with the original forest timber which has never been cut over. It has 
been put under the State law as a game preserve in order to make it a 
sanctuary for bird life. Nothing has been done to the tract except for 
its protection and I do not know of any movement on foot to do anything 
with it except to keep it as a County Park. It is about sixteen miles from 
Bloomington and is not very frequently visited; but in my opinion should 
have some sort of expert supervision in regard to the preservation of the 
timber.” ; 


Perhaps some of our readers in McLean County will be able to 
prepare for publication in our next Bulletin a check list of trees and shrubs 
in West Park and a list of birds found nesting there. Would it not be 
feasible to organize a McLean County Bird Club representing every Town- 
ship in the County? Such an organization might well give special attention 
to West Park and its possibilities in adding to the wealth of bird life in 
the area. 


EDWARDSVILLE: Members of the Monday Club, several hundred 
school children and others composed a very interested audience at the 
Wildey Theatre one afternoon in February when Prof. T. E. Musselman of 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, Ill., gave an illustrated talk of birds. 
The enthusiasm occasioned by this lecture carried over into the practical 
activity of bird house building. Representatives of several of the churches 
formed a committee to interest the boys in the study of the birds and assist 
them in providing more comfortable homes. At the suggestion of Mr. Alton 
L. Logan, a contest in bird house building was inaugurated. Blue prints 
were made of birds houses suitable for the different birds that nest in 
and near Edwardsville and were posted in the Sunday-schools and some of 
the business houses. One of the hardware stores gave up a show window 
for the display. Prizes were offered and the newspapers of the city gladly 
gave publicity to the contest. The contest came to a close on April 7th 
and cash prizes and prizes consisting of a tool chest, a camera, etc., were 
awarded to the winners. Already plans for a contest for another year are 
being matured. 


CARTHAGE: The head of the department of Botany at Carthage 
College, Prof. Frank C. Gates, offers an extra course in bird study which is 
proving a popular feature of college work there. A group of twenty-seven 
students is taking the work, one of whom is beginning major work in birds 
this year. A report of field observations made by members of this class 
appears elsewhere in this Bulletin. | 


HINSDALE: The Hinsdale Bird Study Club (Junior Audubon) is 
endeavoring to do its share in the good work by putting up notices and pro- 
viding baths for the birds in summer, and feeding stations and shelters in 
the winter, and by interesting others in this same work. The members 
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meet every fortnight for study; a regular program is followed, one time a 


pew bird is taken up, the next, a special subject, such as migration, molting, 


etc. ; or, occasionally, a radiopticon lecture is given. ‘The ten-room martin 
house shown in the accompanying picture was designed and constructed by 
the members, who are of the sixth and seventh grade ages. 


The boys built the house and the girls paid for the materials. They 
bought the rough material, cut it, worked it out themselves, etc., all with- 
out any help from any adult. In fact, no one knew anything about it until 
it was far advanced. The idea of hinges to open the top was all their own. 


P S AEE TR, The class uses Miller’s First and 
eo Sal fv Second Book of Birds as texts and 
supplements them with the Audubon 
leaflets and pictures, and clippings 
from various sources, etc. Three 
members take Bird Lore, and each 
child has at least two bird books of 
his own. They are active in sending 
for government publications on birds, 
etc. Hinsdale has many bird houses 
in its trees, and also a good many 
bird baths of various sorts. The 
Club is trying to get all the schools 
of the town interested in a large 
exhibit. Miss Edith M. Adams is the 
leader. | 
JACKSONVILLE: -Interest in bird study has shown itself among 
adults as well as the public school pupils and college students. At the 
Illinois Woman’s College, Mrs. Alma Hollinger has a class interested in 
all phases of bird study. This class has field work in two sections on Mon- 
days, Miss A. Alexander of the Biology department leading one of the 
sections. ‘The Illinois Audubon Society’s bird slides were enjoyed by the 
college students, then shown several times, in the public schools, including 
the manual training departments and also in the State School for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Another program was given in the School of Music. Miss 
Lazelle sang bird songs and Miss Alexander explained the slides. About 
250 pupils and friends enjoyed the program. | 


OREGON: At the “story hour” given every other Saturday at the 
public library, Mrs. Augusta De Lhorbe makes it a point to have a bird 
story on the program and then permit children to talk about the birds they 
have seen since their last report. The story of John Muir’s life together 
with bird, animal and tree stories made up a recent program. 


RANTOUL: Mr. George E. Ekblaw writes as. follows : 


“Mr. Musselman’s report of the Pileated Woodpecker along the Missis- 
sippi River reminds me that many years ago one was observed in this 
vicinity. He was discovered near. the top. of a pine tree standing on a lawn. 
His flashing crest and brilliantly contrasted colors surely identified him. 
With his strong beak he was actively engaged in tearing off large pieces of 
the loosened bark. His stay was of very brief duration, only a few minutes. 
This is one of the welcome occasional surprises that gladden the heart of 
an observer.” 
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STREATOR: The Spring campaign is proving successful in the high- 
est degree. The two clubs organized by Miss Marian Hoadley and Mrs. 
Benalleck have increased to twenty with a total membership of about 500.. 
Through the influence of the ladies mentioned and of other Audubon 
workers a majority of the various parents’ and teachers’ associations of the 
city exploited birds in their programs. One of these associations, that of the 
Plumb School, organized five Audubon clubs. One outcome of activity of 
this sort was a bird house contest which ended April 2 with an exhibit of 
300 houses. These were set up in the long corridor on the first floor of the 
Grant School. This was lined along its entire sides and there was a double 
row through the center and still there were more bird houses, so one 
room was vacated and given over to the exhibit. Included in it were 
the hand-made booklets worked out by two-Audubon clubs showing the 
work done by them during the past few months. The Commercial Club, 
Civic League, two of the newspapers, two literary societies, and several 
teachers and other interested individuals had furnished thirty-seven prizes 
and as the work was of unusual excellence the judges had no easy task 
-in making the awards. Throughout the afternoon and evening of the day 
the houses were on exhibition great crowds came and went and all were 
unanimous in declaring the exhibit one of the most interesting ever dis- 
played in the Streater schools. In connection with the exhibit the Grant 
Parents’-Teachers’ Club gave a program at which time City Attorney T. G. 
Essington gave a very interesting talk on how to study birds in the field. 
The bird slides loaned by the Illinois Audubon Society were used in 
Streator during the progress of the contest and helped to create and 
increase public interest. 


VANDALIA: This city also reports a bird house contest which has at- 
tracted attention throughout that part of the state. The contest was pro- 
moted by the publishers of the Vandalia Union and was open to all children 
under sixteen living in Fayette county, of which Vandalia is the county seat. 
On March 24 two hundred contestants from various school of the county 
were present with their nesting boxes and the public display in front of 
the courthouse was witnessed by hundreds of people. At a gathering of 
the contestants and their 
friends in the Dixey theater, 
in the afternoon prizes were 
awarded to eighteen pupils. 
Rev. J. W. Ramsey who 
awarded the prizes gave a 
fine talk to the young people 
about the value of birds and 
how to attract them. The 
publishers of the Union gave 
much newspaper space to 
notices of the contest and in 
addition they obtained a sup- 
ply of government bulletins 
W. W. Rathbone—Photo,. Which were distributed to 


COOPERS HAWK good advantage. 
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Spring Census and Migration Record 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS. 
Winter of 1916-17 to March 27, 1917. 


AOU First Seen 
132 Mallard Duck qe tees March 8 
171a Amer. White-fronted Goose-Mar. 12 
172 Canada Goose ------------ Feb. 22 
273 Killdeër ee en March 21 
289 Bobwhite ----------------- Feb. 26 
316 Mourning Dove --------—- March 18 
331 Marsh Hawk c... 0.0 March 17 
334 American Goshawk ...... March 24 
337 Red-tailed Hawk ---------—- Feb. 3 
343 Broad-winged Hawk ..... March 24 
347a Amer. Rough-legged Hawk... Feb. 3 
360 Sparrow Hawk ~~... Winter Res. 
366 Long-eared Owl ------- Winter Res. 
367 Short-eared Owl c... Winter Res. 
373 Screech Owl ---------—- Winter Res. 
375 Great-horned Owl .-... Winter Res. 
376 Snowy Owl ---------— Winter Res. 
393 Hairy Woodpecker ~____ Winter Res. 


394 Downy Woodpecker ----Winter Res. 
409 Red-bellied Woodpecker. Winter Res. 


412 Northern Flicker --------—- Feb. 26 
456 Phæœbe ----------------—— March 20 
474b Prairie Horned Lark________ Feb. 3 
477 Due Jay e szseizetméstséeetezáéskz zi Winter Res. 
488 CrOW -nian Winter Res. 
495 Cowbird --------------— March 15 


AOU First Seen 
498 Red-winged Blackbird ----March 14 
501 Meadowlark -------------- March 9 
501.1 Western Meadowlark----March 24 
509 Rusty Blackbird --------- March 10 
511b Bronzed Grackle 2. Feb. 12 
517 Purple Finch oe Feb. 22 
528 Redpoll ------ Abundant Winter Res. 
529 American Goldfinch----- Winter Res. 
559 Tree Sparrow --------- Winter Res. 
560 Chipping Sparrow -----—- March 17 
563 Field Sparrow sseaszegásssze March 21 
567 Slate Colored Junco.... Winter Res. 
581 Song Sparrow ----—-------—- Feb. 15 
585 Fox Sparrow ----------—-- March 10 
17 LSE Gessen March 21 
AOS Cardinal - cet cette Winter Res. 
617 Cedar Waxwing ---------—- Feb. 12 
622c Migrant Shrike ......... March 22 
726 Brown Creeper ........ Winter Res. 
727 White-breasted Nuthatch Winter Res. 
728 Red-breasted Nuthatch ..... Jan. 25 
731 Tufted Titmouse -----—- Winter Res. 
735 Chickadee ah ee Winter Res. 
759b Hermit Thrush ---------March 10 
70. Robin conc First seen Feb. 14 
T60 Bloebird ee er res Meee Feb. 22 


Compiled by Luella Strauch from the records of Ear] L. Lambert, Frank C. Gates 
and students in the bird class at Carthage College. 


CHARLESTON WINTER AND SPRING NOTES. 


An open winter with little snow has been favorable for bird life. Downy Wood- 
peckers and Chickadees have seldom come to the suet except during the few short 
spells of wintry weather, which makes it appear that they were finding plenty of 
natural food. A few robins have remained over winter. A female Baltimore Oriole 
remained till December 1, making daily visits to a feeding shelf maintained by Mrs. 
C. L. Lee. All of our regular winter birds appeared in their usual numbers, and two 
species, usually scarce in the region, were quite common. These are the Short-eared 
Owl and the White-breasted Nuthatch. Raptorial birds have been unusually in evidence 
this last winter and early spring, which may be partly accounted for by the open 
weather, an unusual abundance of rabbits and perhaps by the high cost of shot 
gun shells, making many gunners shoot only those creatures that yield returns in the 
form of meat; and the high cost of this meat has caused an unusual amount of pot- 


hunting. 


The early spring birds arrived unusually early this season. The following is a 
list of them with dates when they first appeared and became common. 


First Became 
seen common 
Robin Feb. 25 
Bluebird Feb. 17 Feb. 26 
Bronzed Grackle Feb. 26 Mar. 15 
Killdeer Feb. 21 
Meadowlark Feb. 25 Feb. 25 
Phoebe Mar. 11 
Towhee Mar. 20 
Song Sparrow Mar. 11 
Fox Sparrow Mar. 22. 
Mourning Dove Feb, 25 


Normal School, Charleston, Ill. 


First Became 
seen common 
Turkey Buzzard Mar. 22 


Red-winged Blkbrd Mar. 16 


Cedar Waxwing Mar. 17 
Bewick’s Wren Mar. 25 Mar. 26 
Brown Thrasher Mar. 26 
Vesper Sparrow Mar. 26 
Cowbird Mar. 28 
R. C. Kinglet Mar. 28 
Y. B. Sapsucker Mar. 28 
Wilson’s Snipe Mar. 28 


T. L. HANKINSON. 
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Chicago, Graceland Cemetery, April 1. Cloudy. Cold Northeast Wind. Tem- 
. perature about 35 degrees. 6:00-7:30 A. M.: Robins, 18; Flickers, 10; Sapsuckers, 11; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 8; Hermit Thrushes, 7; Chewinks, 2; Juncos, 20; Golden- 
crowned Kinglets, 10; Brown Creeper, 1; House Wren, 1; Field Sparrows, 3; 
American Golden-eye, 1. April 6, moderate northwest wind. Temperature 43 degrees. 
7:00-8:45 A. M.: Robins, 31; Grackles, 21; Song Sparrows, 4; Flicker, 1; Phcoebes, 4; 
Downy Woodpeckers, 3; Fox Sparrow, 1; Sapsuckers, 4; Chickadees, 3; Brown 
Creepers, 4; King Fisher, 1; Junco, 1; Field Sparrows, 5. 

River Forest, first seen dates: February 22, 1917. Prairie Horned Larks, 5. 
March 9, 1917, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1. March 10, 1917, Quail, 2; Juncos, 20; 
Flicker, 1; Meadowlarks, 2; Killdeers, 8. March 11, 1917, Robins, 5. March 19, 1917, 
Song Sparrow, 1; Cowbirds, 5; Junco, 1; Bronze Grackles, 8; Crows, 2. March 21, 
1917, Tree Sparrows, 5; Bluebird, 1; Nuthatches, 2; Blue Jays, 2; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-winged Blackbirds, 12. March 23, 1917, Juncos, 200; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1. March 26, 1917, Golden-crowned Kinglets, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; Black- 
birds, 50. March 28, 1917, Hermit Thrush, 1. I WALTER G. GERTH. 


. EQUALITY. 


April 1. List of Birds observed by Mrs. M. I. Maas: Robin Titmouse (tufted) ; 
Towhee; Downy Woodpecker; Red-headed Woodpecker; Flicker; Cardinal; White- 
crowned Sparrow; Lincoln Sparrow; Carolina Wren; House Wren; Bluebird; 
Mockingbird; Brown Thrasher; Grackle. 


GLEN ELLYN. 


The spring season of migration seems to have come into being here on the ninth 
of March, when a single migrant Shrike was seen. That evening two Robins were 
heard and seen, though a single individual of the latter probably has remained in 
the village all winter. Several Juncos and Tree Sparrows were singing among the 
willows at upper end of lake. These, too, have been with us all winter. The day 
was cloudy for the most part, but clearing in the afternoon; wind southwest, temper- 
ature 43 degrees at 2:00 o'clock. 

March 10: Cloudy and threatening; thunder showers in the morning; wind 
southwest, temperature 45 degrees at 2:00 o'clock. A single male Red-winged Blackbird 
was seen in a small slough east of Sanford; also a Rough-legged Hawk flying over 
the fields near Bellewood, farther east. 

March 11: Cloudy; wind southwest shifting in the afternoon to northwest, 
temperature 43 degrees at 2:00 o’clock. Thunder shower during the night. Robin on 
our place this morning. Flock of 15 Red-wings in willow near springs.’ Red-shouldered 
Hawk circling over woods and calling. One Song Sparrow, several Juncos and a 
number of Tree Sparrows singing. Three Goldfinches seen. Crows noisy. A neighbor 
reports hearing and seeing at least one Meadowlark today. 

March 15: Fair for the most part; wind northwest, temperature 37 degrees at 
2:00 P. M. A Bronzed Grackle calling on our place at 6:30 A. M. Must have been 
a transient, as not heard or seen later in the day. : 

March 16: Light snow and hail during the night; light rain and hail about 
noon today; wind westerly; temperature 35 degrees at 2:00 o’clock. Bronzed Grackle 
pursuing a Crow over our place about 7:00 A. M. Several Tree Sparrows near the 
lake—one or more singing, and at least one Robin among the willows. 

March 18: Partly cloudy; snow flurries at times; wind west and southwest, 
shifting to northwest, temperature 29 degrees at 2:00 P. M. Several Tree Sparrows 
in song among the willows of south end of lake. No other birds heard or seen, 
though it was thought the call of the Bluebird was heard in early morning before 
arising; large snowflakes were falling, with driving wind from southwest at the time. 

March 19: Clear; brisk southwest wind; temperature 44 degrees at 2:00 P. M. 
Two Bronzed Grackles on our place. 

March 20: Clear; wind west and southwest, temperature 51 degrees at 2:00 P. M. 
Early migrants really were in evidence today. Pair of Bronzed Grackles on our place. 
During a trip to woods, lake and springs the following noticed: Song. Sparrow, 
two singing; Juncos, one; Tree Sparrow, several; Bluebird, two males seen and 
possibly two more heard. Red-tailed Hawks pursued by Crows circling off north- 
westerly. Heard the call of the Red-shouldered Hawk; Cedar birds, flock of fifteen 
among large willows near the springs. Meadowlark, two singing; Killdeer—heard 
one call at the lake. Several Robins singing in the villages, two going north at 
9:00 A. M. were evidently migrating. At 8:15 A. M. a flock of twenty-one Canada 
Geese was seen flying northeast. 


© 
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March 21: Clear; wind westerly; temperature 54 degrees at 2:00 P. M. About 
a dozen Bronzed Grackles on own place and one Bluebird singing. This evening 
frogs were heard croaking for the first time. 

March 24: Clear; wind southwest, temperature 56 degrees at 2:00 P. M. Robins 
numerous in village, two Bluebirds seen, and flock of about 20 Bronzed Grackles about 
our place. 

March 25: Clear in early morning, cloudy for the most part later; wind south- 
west, temperature 60 degrees at 2:00 P. M. Visited woods, lake and springs 9 to 
10 A. M. Bluebill Ducks—flock of 22 and more in centre of lake; Northern Flickers, 3; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Golden-crested Kinglet, 2 males; pair of Red-shouldered 
Hawks, flying over and through the woods calling. Tree Sparrows, 3; Juncos, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch calling its mating-note, but remained quiet when imitated. 
Frogs calling loudly from a little pond in woods. 

March 27: Cloudy and cool; wind northwest, temperature 38 degrees at 2:00 P. 
M. Visited lake and woods for a short time this afternoon. 2 Fox Sparrows in song; 
Phoebe—a pair, (together on same branch of tree) on shore of lake. Red-shouldered 
Hawks still present and noisy. There is decided difference in the male and female 
calls. Sapsucker, 1 due, and later another on our place. Also a Brown Creeper on 
our place. Several Juncos in woods. 

March 28: Fair; wind southwest, temperature 56 degrees at 3:00 P. M. Visited 
lake, woods and springs again—9:00 to 10:00 A. M. Several Juncos in woods. One 
Fox Sparrow singing. Winter Wren, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Pied-billed 
Grebe, two (2), together, and possibly a pair in lake; Phoebe, two pairs, one being at 
same stand as yesterday. Bluebird, 1 male. Later several juncos appeared on our place. 

March 29: Cloudy; wind northeast, temperature 47 degrees at 3:00 P. M. 
Visited lake and woods again, but evidently no change had taken place from yesterday. 
Same species present. 

March 30: 2:00 o'clock, a single Coot in lake this morning. Was very tame 
and allowed a near approach. Juncos, common, at a little wet run in village where 
they were bathing and feeding. | 

March 31: Slight thunder shower in early morning. Cloudy and threatening 
later. Brisk southwest wind, shifting in evening to northwest, temperature 73 degrées 
at 2:00 P. M. First Mourning Dove arrived on our place this morning though it 
was thought one was heard yesterday. Visited lakes, springs, creek, bottom and 
woods. A male Coopers Hawk was observed near the Springs, flying within easy 
range of me, while talking with a friend, and passed rapidly in a northwesterly di- 
rection through the woods and just below the tree-tops. Was evidently foraging and 
migrating at the same time. The first Cowbirds also noticed on this trip—a flock of 
5 trailing a scattered flock of Red-wings going northwest; later in the day a Cowbird 
was heard calling near our place. 

Glen Ellyn, April 2, 1917. B. T. GAULT. 


HINSDALE. 


March 25, 4:30 to 6:00 P. M. Clear, no wind; temperature 70 degrees. Sanitarium 
and Highland woods with adjoining eastern meadow. 

Killdeer, 1; Short-eared Owl, 1; Red-headed Wookpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Phoebe, 
2; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 30; Cowbird, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 
100; Meadowlark, 6; Bronzed Grackle, 50; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 50; Song 
Sparrow, 10; Fox Sparrow, 18; Towhee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Robin, 100; 
Bluebird, 4. Species 20, individuals, 400. 

ESTHER A. CRAIGMILE. 


Jacksonville, February 26, 8-10 A. M. and 4:30-5:30 P. M., clear, cool, light wind. 
Song Sparrows, 6; Meadowlarks, several; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Cardinals, 2; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Rusty Blackbird, 1; Bluebirds, 2; Crows, several; Blue Jay, 1; 
Fox Sparrows, 3; Migrant Shrike, 2; Chickadee, 1; Juncos, many; Robins, 4; 
English Sparrows, many. March 26, 6-9 A. M., clear, warm, light wind: Robins; 
Meadowlarks; Bluebirds; Song Sparrows; Tufted Titmouse; Chickadees; Cardinals; 
Blue Jays; Turtle Doves, 2; Crows; Phcoebes, 2; Red-winged Blackbirds; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 2; Bronzed Grackle; Cowbird, 2; Flickers, many; Brown Thrasher, 1; 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, several; Juncos, many; Field Sparrows, 4; Screech Owl, 1; 
Brown Creepers, 6; 2-4 P. M. Baird’s Sandpipers, 19; Killdeer, 2. 


ALMA HOLLINGER. 
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LAGRANGE. 


March 21; clear; bright sun; temperature 45 degrees; light northwest wind. 
9:00 A. M. to 12:00 A. M. Along Salt Creek, north of LaGrange. 

Juncos, 5; Song Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Cardinal—male and female, 2; 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Wocdpecker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Crows, 9; Rusty Blackbirds, 50; Red- 
winged Blackbirds, 10; Meadowlark, 10; Bluebirds, 15 (male and female); Robins, 
8 (males); Goldfinch, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Bronzed Grackle, 1. 18 
varieties, 123 individuals. 

Mrs. A. E. TAYLOR, 


Mrs. J. M. KAVANAGH. 


On the whole, the Spring Migration so far has been quite fruitful in the line 
of good dates and a few rare records. 

The Snowflake was seen on the second of February. Flocks of Cedar Waxwings 
were observed occasionally and I might also mention that the Bohemian Waxwing 
was reported by reliable observers. During one of my Saturday afternoon sojourns 
to the near-by woods, I almost stepped on a Ruffed Grouse (this is my first record 
for LaGrange). The date was February 17th. The Robin was first noted on the 
24th of the last named month and was seen every day from then on. On the 16th 
of March I saw a flock of 30 Redpolls. They are still lingering here (March 25th). 
Following are some of my dates for the migrants which have arrived up to now 
(March 25th): 


Green-winged Teal ----------- March JO —GGölltének ns-rernrnininassi March 25" 
Biuebiid a en oe March 10 Kingfisher 2 ott eee March 25 
Oe ee abe em March 10° Box SDAErOW eet March 25 
Red-winged Blackbird --------March 10 Sharp-shinned Hawk ........ March 25 
Bronzed Grackle ween doe March 10 Vesper Sparrow ~------------- March 25 
Meadowlark na eenen March‘10 Towhice sso a a en ee ns March 25 
Northern Flicker -----------—- March 10 Golden-crowned Kinglet ...... March 25 
Rusiy BIRGER ITE. 2 ete eee Plaats WIET W sietan March 25 
Lapland Lengepur .21...2... March 189 BARU arene erative March 25 
Coor necasneer idence oben alee Arua. March 24 Cedar Waxwing 2... March 25 
Sparrow Hawki szszzszszsszész March 24- Cowbird, stne medar econ mcss March 25 
Wilson’s Snipe -------------—- March 24 Migrant Shrike ------------—- March 25 
Rough-legged Hawk --------—- March 24 Tufted Titmouse ----------—- March 25 
Sandhill Crane cé ere March 24 Ruby-crowned Kinglet -------- March 25 
Purple Finch sa-a March 25 


There are some species of birds that arrived a few days earlier but I have given 
my dates. 

I suppose I will have to tell the story of the Sandhill Crane. I was just returning 
home from the Clarks’ at Hinsdale when my attention was called to some ducks 
which were flying over. One boy scout called out, “Look at the ducks.” What they 
supposed were ducks, turned out to.be a very rare record, such are the chances 
of an observer. They were flying in a northerly direction at a moderate rate of 
speed and up in the air at a height until they were about twice the size of a crow. 
It was at 5:15 P. M. The sun was shining on them but they looked black as far 
as I could make out. What first attracted my attention was the flying of the birds 
in single file with the long necks and feet stretched out horizontally. Three individuals 


were in the flock. 
EDMUND F. HULSBERG. 


March 1. A flock of 15 Canvas-back in Jackson Park in a small patch of open 
water. Also several Old-squaw. A flock of 25 Redpolls at Riverside. 

March 4. The same ducks at Jackson Park. The “Phoebe” note of the Chickadee 
heard this afternoon. Red-wings and Robins reported. 

March 9. Red-wings and Meadowlarks here in full song. Cardinal and Tree 
Sparrows singing at Riverside. 17 species observed. 

March 10. Very warm day. Heavy migration lasting through the day. Crows 
migrating. All the birds are singing. Cowbird, Bluebird, Rusty Blackbird, Longspurs, 
Robins, Killdeer, Sparrow Hawk, Bronzed Grackle, Marsh Hawk, Red-shinned Hawk 
and Mallard Duck arrived. 
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March 11. Green-winged Teal and Fox Sparrows seen at Summit. Song Sparrows 
abundant and in full song. 


March 15. The river is rising rapidly. Sharp-shinned Hawk observed at River- 
side. The Tufted Titmouse also seen with a flock of Chickadees. Juncos numerous 
and singing. 

March 18. Snowing and cold at Riverside this morning. Titmouse calling and 
a Red-tailed Hawk seen. A male Wood Duck in full plumage observed. We watched 
him walk along the bank for a few yards before he flew. A beautiful bird. 


March 20. Tree Sparrows and Juncos increasing. Their full song is heard every- 
where. Red-wings passing in large flocks. 


March 21. Very warm. Ring-billed and Bonaparte Gulls observed on lake front. 


March 22. Another heavy migration. South wind. Fox Sparrows everywhere 
and in full songs. Other birds increasing. Coot, Kingfisher, Vesper Sparrow, Wood- 
cock, Towhee, Phoebe, Lesser Scawp Duck, Ruddy Duck, and Golden-crowned Kinglet 
observed for first time. 


March 24. Very good day for birds. 44 species observed including Carolina Wren, 
Rough-legged Hawk, Wilson Snipe, Blue-winged Teal, Pigeon Hawk and Cooper’s 
Hawk. Rusty Blackbirds are exceedingly abundant. 


March 26. Hermit Thrush and Grebe at Jackson Park.: A large flock of Pectoral 
Sandpipers observed at Riverside. Sparrow Hawks flying over. 


March 28. Cold and snow. Woodcock on wooded island in Jackson Park. Grebes 
common. 


March 29. Mourning Doves and Sapsucker seen. Juncos the most common bird 
now. 


March 30. Winter Wren,’ Red-headed Duck, and Golden-eye seen for the first 
time. Tree Sparrows going north rapidly. Swamp Sparrow seen. 


March 31. Jackson Park, Riverside and Millers. Very warm and birds abundant. 
The following birds seen during the day: Bluebird, 6; Robin, 75; Hermit Thrush, 4; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 45; Chickadee, 7; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 10; Cardinal, 6; Towhee, 25; Fox Sparrow, 85; Song 
Sparrow, 85; Junco, 525; Field Sparrow, 15; Tree Sparrow, 50; Vesper Sparrow, 2; 
Redpoll, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Bronzed Grackle, 150; Rusty Blackbird, 175; Cowbird, 
50; Crow, 40; Blue Jay, 4; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Phoebe, 5; Flicker, 20; Sapsucker, 25; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Kingfisher, 3; Red-shinned Hawk, 2; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Turkey Vulture, 1; Golden-eye Duck, 1; 
Green-winged Teal, 3; Ring-necked Duck, 10; Killdeer, 5; Coot, 25; Black-crowned 
Night-Heron, 2; Great Blue Heron, 2; Lesser Scaup Duck, 110; Greater Scaup Duck, 
1; Redhead, 3; Baldpate, 7; Mallard, 6; Herring Gull, 75; Ring-billed Gull, 4; 
Bonaparte Gull, 4; Piedbill Grebe, 15. Total, 52 species. 

The following were observed by others during day: Greater-yellow leg, Wilson 
Snipe, Blue-winged Teal, Red-tailed Sparrow Hawk, Screech Owl, Prairie Horned 
Lark, Goldfinch, Sparrow Hawk, Tree Swallow, Winter Wren, Longspur. Grand total 


JAMES D. WATSON AND MAx DE LAUBENFELS. 


METROPOLIS. 


March 29: Junco; White Throated Sparrow; Field Sparrow; Chipping Spar- 
row; Meadowlark; Brown ‘Thrasher; Downy Woodpecker; Hairy Woodpecker; 
Mockingbird; Cardinal; Black and White Creeper; Bluebird; Bronzed Grackle; 
Northern Flicker; Pine Warbler; Bewick’s Wren; Carolina Wren; Tufted Titmouse. 

Mrs. J. C. COURTNEY. 


March 29: Brown Thrasher; Field Sparrow; Song Sparrow; Chipping Sparrow; 
Meadow Lark; Red-headed Woodpecker; Mockingbird; Cardinal; Bluebird; Bronzed 
Grackle; Bewick’s Wren; Cowbird; Robin; Turtle Dove; Blue Jay; Junco; Carolina 
Wren. 


This winter when the snow was heavy, there were large flocks of Lapland Long- 
spurs around my house. I fed them from the porches. They were the first I ever saw 
in this county. I know of no other record. 

Mrs. P. O. JOHNS. 
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Muppy. 


Birds reported April 5 as follows: Blackbirds; English Sparrows; Meadow- 
larks; Juncos; Robins; Field Sparrows; White-crowned Sparrows; White-throated 
Sparrows; Song Sparrows; Clay-colored Sparrows; Crows; Towhees; Vesper Spar- 
rows; Red-winged Blackbirds; Red-headed Woodpecker; Fox Sparrow; Townshend 
Sparrow; Tree Sparrow; Blue Jay; Sapsucker; Cardinal Grosbeak; Brown Thrasher; 
“Jack Snipes’; Bluebirds; Flicker; ‘“Bob-White’; Chickadees; Tufted Titmouse; 
Mourning Dove; Sparrow Hawk; Chicken Hawk; Barred Owl; Screech Owl; Downy 
Woodpecker; Hairy Woodpecker; Phoebe; Chipping Sparrow; House Wren; Brown 
Creeper; White-breasted Nuthatch; Golden-crowned Kinglet; Purple Finch; Shrike; 
Mockingbird; Winter Wren; Carolina Wren; Marsh Wren. These are mostly birds 
that remain with us during the winter. W. E. JAYNER. 


OREGON. 


Oregon, on Rock River, in Ogle County. Bird Census, March 1-15. Taken in 
Oregon and vicinity, with the assistance of other observers. 
Mrs. E. A. Laughlin, one mile north, west side: Barn Owl, 1; Winter Wren, 1; 


Robin, 12. Elizabeth Laughlin: Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 10; - 


Red-winged Blackbird, 3; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 6. Miss C. M. Barg: 
Bluebirds, 6. 

Mrs. Mary B. VanInwegen, three miles north, west side: Bluebird, 2; Blue Jay, 2; 
Crow, 3; duck, 9 (not identified), flying up the river; innumerable English Sparrows 
seen day after day; Chickadee, 1; Bluebird, 3 flocks, 12 in all; several groups of 
Robins, about 20. | 

Mrs. J. L. Schaeffer, Sinnissippi Farm, home of Governor and Mrs. Lowden, four 
miles south, east side, duck 10, on river (not identified). Usual observer is at 
Springfield, so the great number and variety of birds at Sinnissippi Farm could not 
be reported, but Mrs. Schaeffer had “beginner’s luck,” and found American Three-toed 
Woodpecker, 1, March 10 (not listed by the Illinois Audubon Society); Blue Jay, 5; 
Crow, 10; English Sparrow, 50; Field Sparrow, 1, March 10; Chickadee, 1; Robin, 3; 
Bluebird, 1. 

Fred Maysillis, five miles south, west side: Meadowlark, 1. 

Dr. Pankhurst, Grand Detour, ten miles south, west side, March 6: Bluebird, 2; 
Robin, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Cardinal, 2; hundreds of Mallards, Pintails 
and Shelldrakes near the river. 

Conductor Huntley along or near right of way of the C. B. & Q. R. R. Branch 
from Oregon to Forreston. Near Oregon: Prairie Chicken, 20. Scattered along as far 
as Maryland Station, 12 miles northwest, 5 flocks of Quail (Bobwhite), about 15 
in each flock. I 

Mount Morris College; observers, five students, Merlin G. Miller, Chas. Seeley, 
LeRoy Emmert, Paul Wingerd and Russell Dierdorf; Mount Morris seven miles 
northwest. Localities, Mount Morris and vicinity; Pine Creek from the “Old Mill” 
south three miles and the "White Pine Woods of Ogle County,” five miles southwest, 
and south of the main line of the C. B. & Q. R. R. to St. Paul, but nine miles directly 
west of Oregon. Weather prevented observations on March 10, as planned, on account 
of cold week, so census was taken March 17, as the students could use only Saturday. 
However, census shows, in the main, the winter birds. Mount Morris: Horned Lark, 
10; Bronzed Grackle, 200; Redpoll, 1. Mount Morris and Pine Creek, Robin, 11. 
Mount Morris and Pine Woods, Blue Jay, 24. Pine Creek and Pine Woods, Crow. 157. 
Pine Creek, Killdeer, 4; Downy Woodpecker 2; Tree Sparrow, 1. Pine Woods, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 3; Junco, 6; Cedar Waxwing 250; Chickadee, 48; Bluebird, 15. 
Number in large flocks, notably Blackbirds, Crows, Waxwings, estimated. 3 Hawks 
seen, but not identified. Total number of species identified, 14; number of individuals, 
722. 

Mrs. Alec Smith, Liberty Hill (Oregon), north, west side: Cardinal, 2; Blue- 
bird, 4; Junco, 20; Blue Jay, 3; English Sparrow, 40. 

Mrs. J. Swingley, on river, north, west side, flock of Geese at night on Margaret 
Fuller Island; Tree Sparrow, 15; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 6;: Blue Jay, 2; Cardinal, 1; 
Crow, 5; Flicker, 1. : 

Miss Lillie Lindsay, near Fair Grounds, north, west side, Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Blue Jay, 25; Robin, 12; Cardinal, 1. 

P. E. Hastings, Oregon, north, west side, on river, Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 2; Chickadee, 1; Robin, 1. 
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Mrs. William DeLhorbe, Oregon, south, west side, Evening Grosbeak, 1. 


Mrs. C. F. Thayer, Oregon, south, west side, February 15, Bluebird, 1. (Put in 
because of early arrival). 


George Etnyre, Oregon, south, west side, Crow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Evening Grosbeak, 15, (1 dead), feeding on seeds of American Linden ‘Trees. 
The Evening Grosbeak is very fond of the Hackberry seed dried, but the Hackberry 
Trees about here had no fruit on them this last year. Suet kept in box on tree for birds 
at this home, and at other homes. One meat market man says suet is scarce here 
on this account. Cedar Waxwing, 1. 


Sammis Betebeener, near railway bridge across river, south, Geese, 50; Mallard 
Duck, 30. 


On road south across Kyte Creek, east side, three miles, March 5: Chickadee, 3; 
Robin, 1; Redpoll, 9; Junco, 11; Cardinal, 2, near their last year’s nest in over- 
grown roadside hedge; Tree Sparrow, 23; English Sparrow, 175, in several flocks; 
Crow, 7. Near my home, March 7, Screech Owl, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Cardinal, 1; Flying 
low over house, March 12, Geese, 5. From train to Mount Morris, March 15, Robin, 15; 
Crow, 9; Wood Pewee, 1; Wilson’s Snipe, 10, about to alight on a slough; covey 
of 20 Prairie Chickens seen earlier by Conductor Huntley. These birds had already 
mated. About my suet box and feed on ground under suet box tree, from March 1-15, 
Brown Creepers, 3, (1 dead under tree, one cold morning); Blue Jay, 7; Robin, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Whitebreasted Nuthatch, 2; English 
Sparrow, 50, (My English Sparrows are lowly creatures, and only what is on the 
ground is eaten by them) ; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Chickadee, 6. 2 Red-bellied Woodpeckers 
came regularly for suet till end of February, then stopped; and usually Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, but not this winter, come for suet every day. Eagles’ Nest Camp, the 
summer home of the Artists’ Colony, has many birds, and I planned to make a 
tramp up there, before the period was over, but other matters prevented. However, 
on this side of the river, about opposite the Camp, I came across last year’s nest 
of a Ruby-throated Hummingbird, in the crotch of a young elm tree on the far side 
of the river roadway, looking, for all the world, as Mr. John Burroughs says, like “a 
wart on a limb,” and waiting for the May coming of the tiny fliers. 

REBECCA H. KAUFFMAN. 


Port BYRON. 


The following bird censuses were taken out in the country, from 3 to 5 miles 
southeast of Port Byron. Feb. 25, 9 to 10:30 A. M.; 1 to 4 P. M., partly cloudy; 
fields and pastures nearly bare, ice in the sloughs and creeks, some snow in the 
woods; wind southeast, shifting to south, brisk temperature 31 degrees to 50 degrees. 


Rough-legged Hawk, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 11; Redpoll, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 35; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 16. Total, 15 species, 143 individuals. 


March 4; 9 to 10:30 A. M.; 12:30 to 3:45 P. M., partly cloudy; ground partly 
covered with snow and ice; wind north brisk, temperature 13 degrees to 27 degrees. 


Great Horned-Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 3; Rusty Blackbird, 10; 
Bronzed Grackle, 7; Tree Sparrow, 180; Junco, 85; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 3; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 17; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 25. 
Total, 18 species, 358 individuals. 


March 11; 8:20 to 10:30 A. M., 12:15 to 4 P. M., cloudy and hazy; ground bare, 
thawed about one inch deep, rain during night made it very wet; wind northwest, 
brisk, temperature 39 degrees to 47 degrees. Pintail, 18 (one flock, flying over) ; 
Killdeer, 1; Bobwhite, 15; Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Great-Horned Owl, 1 (heard 
before sunrise); Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Prairie Horned 
Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 8; Red-winged Blackbird, 60; Meadowlark, 10; Rusty 
Blackbird, 50; Bronzed Grackle, 3; Redpoll, 5; Goldfinch, 25; Tree Sparrow, 300; 
Junco, 185; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 22; Robin, 130; Bluebird, 25. Total, 27 
species, 904 individuals. 
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March 18; 8:15 to 10 A. M.; 12:15 to 4 P. M. Partly cloudy, ground bare, ice 
in the sloughs : high northwest wind, temperature 23 degrees to 30 degrees. Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Rough- legged Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 1 (heard after 
sunset) ; ; ‘Great-Horned Owl, 1: Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 4; Rusty Blackbird, 100; Redpoll, 14 
Goldfinch, 12; Tree Sparrow, 285; Junco, 300; Song Sparrow, 5; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 3: 
Chickadee, 15; Robin, 10; Bluebird, 20. Total, 24 species, 793- individuals. 

Birds first seen: February 25, Song Sparrow; February 26, Bluebird; February 27, 
Robin; March 4, Rusty Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle; March 10, Killdeer, Red- 
shouldered Hawk, Meadowlark; March 11, Pintail, Red-winged Blackbird, Goldfinch; 
March 18, Marsh Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Fox Sparrow. Total, 14 species. 

J. J. SCHAFER. 


RANTOUL. 


The steady weather of the past spring has been extremely good for birds, as 
their migratory movements have been very steady. This report covers a period from 
March 1 to March 25, inclusive: 


(1) Bluebird arrived February 21; observed March 1, 3, 9 and daily thereafter. 
Highest record is 50, approximate, on March 18. (2) Robin arrived February 17; 
recorded daily during this period; highest record 500, approximate, on March 11 and 
March 20. (3) Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 on March 25. (4) Tufted Titmouse, 
winter resident, March 11 and March 25, 2. (5) White-breasted Nuthatch, winter 
resident, March 18, 1; March 25, 2. (6) Brown Creeper, March 10, 1. (7) Winter 
Wren, March 25, 1. (8) Bewick’s Wren, March 20, 1; March 25, 2. (9) Brown 
Thrasher, March 23, 1 (this date of the first arrival is same as last year). (10) 
Migrant Shrike. First recorded on March 6, and daily thereafter. High records, 
10 individuals on March 11, 20 and 25. (11) Cedar Waxwing, winter resident, 
March 14, 11; March 18, 18; March 20, 12. (12) Cardinal (permanent) March 
11, 2; March 25, 2. (13) Fox Sparrow: arrived February 27; March 11, 6; March 25, 
20. (14) Song Sparrow (permanent resident), recorded March 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 11, 15, 
16, and daily after March 19: high record March 20, 50. (15) Junco (winter 
resident): daily recorded. High record, March 11, 100, approximate. (16) ‘Tree 
Sparrow (Winter resident), Daily recorded. High record March 11, 300, approximate. 
(17) Vesper Sparrow, March 24, 6; March 25, 2. (18) Bronzed Grackle: recorded 
February 26, 1. Recorded March 2, 1; March 7, 5. Daily after March 9. High record 
March 10 and 17, 50, approximate. (19) Meadowlark arrived February 22. Daily 
observed. High record March 12 and 20, 60, approximate. (20) Red-winged Black- 
bird, March 2, 1; daily after March 9; high record March 11 and 20, 30, approximate. 
(21) Cowbird, February 13, 1; daily recorded after March 10; high record March 17, 
80. (22) Crow (permanent resident); daily recorded in estimated counts from 100 
to 1,000. (23) Blue Jay regularly observed from 2 to 10. (24) Northern Flicker (per- 
manent resident). Numbers are increasing; high record March 25, 12. (25) Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, March 9, 1. (26) Downy Woodpecker (permanent resident). Daily 
recorded on March 2, 3, 6, 10 and 11. (28) Screech Owl (permanent resident). 
One daily recorded by calling of bird. (29) Sparrow Hawk, one or two recorded 
daily. (30) Red-tailed Hawk, one recorded on March 16 and 20. (31) Killdeer 
arrived February 26; one recorded daily after March 7. High record March 11 and 15, 
20. (32) Solitary Sandpiper, 1 on March 24. (33) Blue-winged Teal, March 14, 20; 
March 15, 500; March 17, 500; March 18, 200; March 19, 50. (34) Mallard (posi- 
tively identified) March 17, 150. (35) Wild Geese arrived February 24: March 1, 10; 
March 2, 8; March 8, 60; March 9, 52; March 23, 3. (36) Wild Ducks arrived 
February 21. March 6, 22; March 7, 18; March 8, 70; March 9, 62; March 14, 23; 
March 15, 20; March 17, 3,000, approximate; March 18, 1,000, approximate; March 
19, 300; March 20, 20. (37) Prairie Hen (permanent resident). (38) Rough- 
legged Hawk (Winter resident): March 3, 1; March 9, 3; March 16, 1; March 19, 1; 
March 20, 2. (39) Redpoll (Winter resident). Daily recorded till March 20. High 
record March 11, 300, approximate. (40) Lapland Longspur (Winter resident). 
Daily recorded. High record on March 20, 1,000, approximate. (41) Marsh Hawk, 
March 23, 24 and 25, 1. (42) White-tailed Kite, March 1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 20, 1. (43) 
Cooper Hawk, March 22 and 24, 1. 


These records were made while about ordinary labors in the immediate vicinity 
about the lawn, orchard and farm. 


GEORGE E. EKBLAW. 
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RIVER FOREST. 


March 1, Robin; March 2, Song Sparrow; March 9, Coopers Hawk White- 
breasted Nuthatch; March 10, Killdeer, Bob-white, Northern Flicker, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Meadowlark, Lapland Longspur, Junco; March 12, Bronzed Grackle; 
March 14, Cowbird; March 15, Red-headed Woodpecker, Blue Jay; March 20, Hairy 
Woodpecker; March 21, Mourning Dove, Downy Woodpecker, Marsh Hawk; March 
23, Phoebe, Crow, White-crowned Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Brown Creeper, Chickadee, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned Kinglet; March 24, Wilson’s Snipe, Gold- 
finch, White-throated Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Red-breasted Nuthatch; March 
25, Vesper Sparrow, Towhee, Hermit Thrush; March 26, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 

Dr. Doehmling Natural History Society. 
Per WALTER G. GERTH. 


ROCKFORD. 


March 3, 1917, Spring Creek, Rockford, Ill, 32 degrees, wind north. Hairy 
Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 6; Prairie Horned 
Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Crows, 3; Red Poll, 60; American Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 
50; Slate-colored Junco, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 8. 12 species, 
154 individuals. PAUL B. Rus. 


March 7, 1917, Black Hawk Park, Rockford, Ill., 40 degrees, wind south. 
Herring Gull, 1; Red-head Duck, 12; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; 
Crows, 50; Redpoll, 2; Tree Sparrows, 54; Montana Junco, 6; Slate-colored Junco, 60; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 23; Brown Creeper, 1; Bluebird, 1. 17. species, 
241 individuals. J. C. Van Duzer AND PAUL B. Rus. 


March 9, 1917, Highbridge to Roscoe, 8:45 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 

Dark in the morning to clear in afternoon, 30 degrees to 36 degrees; wind, light, 
south shifting southwest; ground frozen in morning, soft later in day. 

Herring Gull, 2; Mallards, 5; Pintails, 44; American Golden Eye, 6; Short- 
eared Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 9; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 12; Blue Jay, 45; Crow, 83; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; 
Redpolls, 67; Tree Sparrows, 82; Slate-colored Junco, 32; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown 
Creeper, 3 (one singing); White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 23; Robin, 8; 
Bluebird, 2. Total, species 21, individuals 441. J. C. VAN DUZER. 


March 21, 1917, Willow Creek, clear, temperature 50 degrees, wind west, ground 
soft. 

Mallards, 2; Canada Geese, 10; Killdeer, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; (6 hawks 
migrating in loose flocks, not identified); Sparrow Hawk, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpeckers, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Phcebe, 3; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 16; Blue Jay, 3; Crows, 15; Red-winged Blackbird, 12; Meadow- 
lark, 15; Western Meadowlark, 5; Rusty Blackbird, 2; Purple Grackle, 42; Purple 
Finch, 1; Redpolls, 3; Lapland Longspur, 1; Tree Sparrows, 31; Field Sparrow, 1; 
Slate-colored Junco, 5; Montana Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 7; Robin, 15; Bluebird, 5. 31 species, 218 individuals. 

J. C. Van DUZER AND Paut B. Rus. 


Rock ISLAND. 


List of birds seen from March 20 to March 30, 1917: Phoebe; Tufted Titmouse; 
Chickadee; Goldfinch; Brown Creeper; White-breasted Nuthatch; Downy Woodpecker ; 
Red-head Woodpecker; Meadowlark; Bluebird; Robin; Purple Grackle; Fox Sparrow; 
Field Sparrow; Chipping Sparrow; Song Sparrow; Cardinal; Winter Wren; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet; Red-winged Blackbird; Cowbird; Herring Gulls. 


URBANA. 


Urbana and vicinity, March 21 to 26, inclusive. The numbers show the largest 
number of individuals recorded by a single observer on a single trip during the 
above period. Pied-billed Grebe, 2; Blue Heron, 1; Coot, 1; Killdeer, 2; Mourning 
Dove, 4; Turkey Vulture, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Long-eared Owl, 3; 
Screech Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
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Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; Flicker, 8; Phcebe, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 
4; Crow, 12; Cowbird, 9; Red-winged Blackbird, 25; Meadowlark, 15; Rusty Black- 
bird, 4; Bronzed Grackle, 75; Redpoll, 20; Vesper Sparrow, 2; Field Sparrow, 4; 
Slate-colored Junco, 125; Song Sparrow, 4; Fox Sparrow, 5; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, 4; 
Cedar Waxwing, 1; Migrant Shrike, 5; Brown Thrasher, 1; Bewick’s Wren, 2; Winter 
Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 30; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Hermit Thrush, 6; Robin, 65; 
Bluebird, 8. 

Several other species reported earlier, including: Mallards, Bobwhite, Red-tailed 
Hawk, Barred Owl, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Goldfinch, Tree Sparrow. 

Nests with eggs noticed as follows: Red-tailed Hawk, February 17; Crow, 
February 25. 

Some of the more interesting “first seen” records are as follows: Killdeer, 
February 25; Belted Kingfisher, March 10; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, March 25; 
Phoebe, March 25; Cowbird, March 23; Meadowlark, February 25; Field Sparrow, 
March 23; Fox Sparrow, February 25; Towhee, February 26; Migrant Shrike, March 
24; Brown Thrasher, March 25; Bewick’s Wren, March 23; Winter Wren, March 25; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, March 25; Hermit Thrush, March 26; Bluebird, February 24. 

Compiled from the records of W. A. Goelitz, H. J. VanCleave, Mrs. Percy Ash, 
H. S. Grindley, Bessie R. Green and F. Smith, University of Illinois. 


Winter Notes 


RANTOUL— WINTER RECORD. 

List of birds which were wintering in vicinity, but were observed only on days 
when their special winter home was visited: 

1, Cardinal; 2, Chickadee; 3, Tufted Titmouse; 4, White-breasted Nuthatch; 5, 
Brown Creeper. 

Additional list of those which were regularly, if not daily recorded during the 
winter; 6, Junco; 7, Tree Sparrow; 8, Crow; 9, Prairie Horned Lark; 10, Downy 
Woodpecker; 11, Hairy Woodpecker; 12, Screech Owl; 13, Rough-legged Hawk; 
14, Lapland Longspur; 15, Redpoll. 

Additional list of those occasionally seen: 16, Song Sparrow; 17, Goldfinch; 18, 
Blue Jay; 19, Northern Flicker; 20, Sparrow Hawk; 21, Red-tailed Hawk; 22, Prairie 
Hen; 23, White-tailed Kite; 24, Cedar Waxwing. 

Additional list of rarer occurrences with dates of record, and number for each 
record : 

25, White-throated Sparrow, December 25, 1; December 31, 2; 26, Vesper Spar- 
row (No doubt late southbound migrant), December 27 and 28, 1; 27, Bronzed 
Grackle (Also a procrastinating migrant), December 11, December 12 and Decem- 
ber 23, 1; 28, Meadowlark (Same as above), December 1, 1; 29, Barred Owl, De- 
cember 30, 1; 30, Morning Dove, December 9, 1; 31, Pigeon Hawk, December 3, 1; 
32, Goshawk, January 4, 1; December 13, 1; 33, Broad winged Hawk, December 25, 1; 
34, Purple Finch, January 13, 1; January 29, 6; February 22, 1; February 27, 2; 
35, Herring Gull, January 5, 2; 36, Bohemian Waxwing (No doubt often inter- 
mingled with Cedar Waxwings but definitely identified only as below, February 15, 20; 
37, Bobwhite, February 10, 4. 

Special attention is directed toward numbers 15, 24, 32 and 35. The Redpoll 
has not been observed here for years, and the others but very rarely. Attention is 
desired toward 37. ‘The Bobwhite is rapidly decreasing in this vicinity. In former 
years it was regularly observed. This winter it has been seen but once, and not 
because of lack of effort to discover it. Even so, the few that are here are assiduously 
hunted by those who pride themselves as being “sportsmen.” 

GEORGE E. EKBLAW. 


BIRD OBSERVATIONS OF ROCKFORD AND VICINITY FOR THE YEAR ENDING Marcu, 1917. 


Rockford, Ill., (Pop. 57,000), Winnebago County, is situated on the beautiful 
Rock River, 92 miles northwest of Chicago, 18 miles south of the Wisconsin State 
line. 


The field here offers good opportunities for bird study, with the exception that 
water birds must be sought in remoter parts of the county, as marshes and pools 
are insignificant. The bird life in our vicinity during the year just passed has been 
more abundant and richer than heretofore. 
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The earliest migrant in order of its arrival of the season and never recorded 
here before was the Western Tanager (Piranga ludoviciana). But the brightly 
colored bunch of feathers near the point of observation a day later clearly indicated 
the tragic end met by this beautiful visitant. 

The Western Meadowlark arrived March 25th in partial song and continued to 
perform continuously until October 21st. The season previous their last notes were 
heard November 7, and am quite sure that even a later date should have held last 
year if other observers had assisted in making observation. The Western Meadowlarks 
as noted before are spreading through this region quite rapidly and are becoming 
less of a curiosity. 

The first flock of Redpolls (Acanthis linaria linaria L) were seen by the author 
November 4th, and since that time have become very abundant. Flocks of from 100 
to 500 birds were seen personally on several occasions. 

On November 22nd for the first time according to local records there came to 
notice here a Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator leucura—Miill). This bird had found 
a snug retreat in a quiet residential district, feeding freely on the red berries of the 
matrimony vine, alternating the fare with buds of the bush honeysuckle. There it 
remained for a week unafraid of its inquisitive callers. 

The first flock of Evening Grosbeaks (Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina W. 
Coop) came to notice January 22nd composed of four birds, and a few days later 
eleven were seen in the same place. Other flocks of from seven to nineteen birds were 
seen about various parts of the city and to date, March Ist, are still here. 

A flock of purple finches (Carpodacus purpureus purpureus —Gmel), composed 
of twenty-five birds, were observed repeatedly during the latter part of February. 

One male Kingfisher also was noted, which in spite of the severity of the season 
remained here, (and is here today) making use of his burrow for a retreat from the 
cold. The river froze over entirely and his range lay along a small creek, which 
opened up but little here and there, during the severest part of the winter. 

Red-headed Woodpeckers in fair numbers remained with us all winter, among 
them an inmature bird. 

The American Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra minor—Brehm) arrived here Novem- 
ber Ist and other flocks were reported from time to time, however they soon passed 
on. 

Tree sparrows (Spizella monticola monticola—Gmel) were especially numerous, 
large flocks being present in many of the shrub-grown pastures. In other seasons these 
birds were almost entirely absent until late winter or early spring. 

. Several Song Sparrows and one male Red-winged Blackbird also wintered fete. 

The Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis—Linn) was again reported here, 
two females at one time and a single female at others. The one bird especially became 
a regular guest at a local feeding table. 

Cedar Waxwings (Bombycilla cedrorum) with the vague record of transient 
visitants, last summer nested in the outskirts of this city in two widely different places 
and in one instance within the city limits. The author was fortunate enough to 
have under observation one nest near his home. Scotch Pines (Pinus sylvestris L) 
and Norway Spruce (Picea abies L) served for their nesting sites, the nests being. 
placed eight and twenty-five feet above the ground respectively. The decoy nest, 
which is usually built by this specie, in advent of the real one, also was noted. Two 
fledglings resulted from one and four from the other nest. 

The Winter Wrens, of which several were generally found around here, left for 
points unknown late in December. 

The Red-breasted Nuthatches (Sitta canadensis—Linn) were unusually abundant 
early in the winter but since have settled down to their normal number. 

The fall migration of Chickadees was not as marked as the year before. However, 
I have been able to establish quite definitely the permanent residence of members of 
this species by banding six nestlings, each one around the left leg. Banding is prac- 
ticed here by two operators only, and by agreement on opposite legs, therefore we 
found Chickadees banded on the left leg feeding on suet but twenty-five feet from the 
box where six Chickadees had been banded around the left leg. 

The Wood Thrush (Hylocichla mustelina—Gmel) also showed that they had ex- 
tended their range through the thickly populated part of the city, eight pair nesting 
here against two of the year previous. One pair especially noted for years has built 
within six blocks of the busiest corner in the city. PAUL B. Ris. 

WINTER BIRDS ON A ROCK ISLAND COUNTY FARM. 

Following are two lists of birds seen by the writer during the last two winters 

on a farm of 103 acres, 3 miles southeast of Port Byron, in the upper end of Rock 
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Island County, Illinois. Several bird walks were taken through the near-by fields, 
pastures, timber and brush land. 

Birds seen during December, 1915, and January, 1916: Bobwhite, common; 
Marsh Hawk, one seen December 26, 27 and 28, was chasing some Bobwhites which 
took refuge in a hedge fence. Cooper’s Hawk, rare during the winter; Rough-legged 
Hawk, common, not here when the snow was deep; Bald Eagle, one seen flying over 
on December 29; Screech Owl, common; Great horned Owl, common; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, common; Downy Woodpecker, common; Red- headed Woodpecker—three re- 
mained over winter, two stayed in some woods one-half mile north, and one in 
the timber two miles south of where we live; Red-bellied Woodpecker, common ; 
Northern Flicker, two seen December 26; Prairie Horned Lark here whenever the 
ground was bare; Blue Jay, common; Crow, common; Meadowlark, one stayed here 
near-by all winter; Tree Sparrow, abundant; Junco, abundant; Song Sparrow, one 
seen January 30; Cardinal, tolerably common; Brown Creeper, rare during the winter; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, common; Tufted Titmouse, rare permanent resident; Chick- 
adee, common. Total, 24 species. 

Birds seen during December, 1916 and January, 1917: Merganser, flock of 
about 100, flying over, December 2; Bobwhite, common; Mourning Dove, 1, 
December 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1, December 17, seen flying from the ground 
and carrying a bird about the size of a Bobwhite; Coopers Hawk, 1, December 
11; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1, December 31; Rough-legged Hawk, here all winter; 
Barred Owl, 1, December 25; Screech Owl, common; Great-horned Owl, com- 
mon; Hairy Woodpecker, common; Downy Woodpecker, common; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, common; Prairie Horned Lark, here all winter; Blue Jay, common; Crow, 
common; Purple Finch, four females, December 10; Redpoll, first seen November 
5, then none were seen until December 17, after which they were here near-by every 
day this winter. Some days a flock of about 50 came into the garden; Goldfinch, 
last seen December 10; Tree Sparrow, abundant; Junco, abundant; Cardinal, com- 
mon; Brown Creeper, rare; White-breasted Nuthatch, common; Tufted Titmouse, 
rare; Chickadee, common. Total, 26 species. 

For feeding the birds we have two suet holders fastened to the south side of 
two posts at the south end of our vineyard, and about forty feet from one of the 
kitchen windows. About a foot below one of the suet holders, we fastened a shelf, 
on which we put cracked walnuts and butternuts every morning. Last winter we 
scattered ground popcorn and sweetcorn on the ground for the Tree Sparrows and 
Juncos. This winter we used ground corn. We also fastened a few ears of corn 
to the tops of some of the posts in the vineyard for the Cardinals. 

The same birds that came to our feeding station during the winter of 1915 and 
1916 came again this winter, and were as follows: Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, one pair; Red-bellied Woodpecker, one pair; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 
first winter, a few, second winter, many; Junco, first winter, many, second winter, 
large flock; Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, one pair; Chickadee, 4. 

All of the birds were very fond of the cracked walnuts and butternuts. The 
Nuthatches and Chickadees would carry off all the loose kernels, the Woodpeckers 
and Blue Jays ate at the large pieces of shell in which there were yet kernels, and 
the Juncos and Tree Sparrows would eat the fine crumbs. Sometimes when the 
Woodpeckers were eating suet, the Juncos and Tree Sparrows would watch for the 
crumbs that fell upon the feeding shelf and the ground. This winter several of the 
Juncos learned to hang on the suet holders like a Chickadee does sometimes, and 
eat suet. The Cardinals, Blue Jays, and also sometimes the Woodpeckers, would 
take kernels from the ears of corn which were fastened to the tops of the posts. 

During the latter part of April, and the fore part of May, 1916, several Chipping 
Sparrows, and one Catbird came to the feeding shelf to eat walnut kernels and 
crumbs. About the 10th of April, 1916, a pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers took 
possession of our feeding station, and chased all the other Woodpeckers away. They 
were especially vicious toward the Red-bellied Woodpeckers. During January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1916, whenever there was snow on the ground, a flock of Bobwhites 
came to our garden, where we fed them corn at the north end of the vineyard. This 
winter not a single Bobwhite came on the place, but several of our neighbors peyote 
having flocks come to their barnyards when the snow was deep. 

The Redpolls, which were here all winter, would never eat at our feeding lane, 
They were often seen sitting on the pear trees near the feeding station, but they would 
never fly down on the ground where the Juncos and Tree Sparrows were eating. I 
saw them quite often in the pastures, eating ragweed seed. 


March 24, 1917. J. J. ScHareEr, Port Byron, IU. 
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Check List of Illinois Birds 


The following check list of birds found in Illinois is a revision, with 
annotations and additions, of the one printed in the bulletin a year ago. 
The material for the revision and additional records has been furnished 
by Mr. Robert Ridgway of the United States National Museum, Mr. 
Benjamin T. Gault, of Glen Ellyn, Mr. Isaac Hess of Philo, and Mr. C. E. 
Vandercook of Odin. The records and observations of Mr. Gault have 
for years been regarded as standard for Illinois by Government experts 
such as Wells W. Cooke, and by Frank Chapman and other writers. Mr. 
Ridgway is one of the most eminent ornithologists America has produced. 
The Illinois Audubon Society is honored by his friendly co-operation in 
the preparation of this Bulletin. Mr. Hess is a business man of Philo- 
who has for years been a discriminating field student of birds. His list 
of 108 species of birds whose nests he has visited within a ten mile radius 
of his home in Champaign County should greatly stimulate the interest 
of bird observers in Central Illinois. Mr. Vandercook’s list of 95 species 
from Clinton County in Southern Illinois is entitled to the same honor- 
able mention. A copy of his original notes, as well as those of Mr. Hess, 
showing nesting dates, is in the files of the Illinois Audubon Society. It 
was not possible to print all this data at this time, but the Society will 
be glad to furnish information therefrom to anyone writing for it. 

The check list has been prepared as follows: Mr. Gault’s list with 
comments and accompanying initial letters, referring to Northern, Central 
and Southern Illinois is printed as sent in. Mr. Ridgway’s list for 
Southern Illinois and Mr. Hess’ list for Central Illinois have been embodied 
in this by the use of asterisks and daggers. The asterisks refer to nesting 
records in Southern Illinois, double asterisks showing that the record was 
made in Richland County in which Mr. Ridgway’s farm home is located 
and where his special observations have been made. Mr. Hess’ records 
of nesting birds for Central Illinois are readily distinguished by the dagger 
marks. Mr. Vandercook’s records being like those of Mr. Ridgway’s 
from Southern Illinois blend with those records and do not require special 
notation but are referred to in the appended notes. 

Mr. Ridgway’s notes show that the southern form of Hairy Woodpecker, 
Meadowlark, and Robin occur in Southern Illinois as given in the list 
above. He also considers it likely that the southern form of the Downy, 
Pileated Woodpecker, Blue Jay and Crow prevail in Southern Illinois. 
Mr. Ridgway adds that the following species which breed in Central 
Illinois do not breed in Richland County, namely the Bobolink, Song 
Sparrow, Red-breasted Nuthatch, and Chickadee. The latter, (not the 
Carolina Chickadee), Mr. Ridgway has not been able to find nesting 
in seven counties of Southern Illinois. 

Mr. Vandercook’s notes are with special reference to Clinton County. 
The Wood Duck was common a few years ago along timbered creeks but 
now seems to breed only in secluded wooded bottoms. The Great Blue 
Heron now rarely nests. The Turkey Vulture is greatly on the decrease. 
Ruffed Grouse are not to be found now. The Pileated Woodpecker once 
common is now rare. In 1890 a Saw-whet Owl nested, but no other record 
has been made. The least Fly Catcher nested in 1888. There is one record 
for the Rose-breasted Grosbeak in 1888, and one for the Logger-head 
Shrike in 1890. 
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Accompanying Mr. Gault’s notes was a letter in which he stated that 
he had tried to make it a complete breeding list of the birds of our state. 
A few names could have been left off altogether perhaps, but in order to 
make it a finished job it was thought best to let them go in. The nesting 
data for a great many of our birds is far from. being complete and neces- 
sitates more or less speculation as to their probable breeding ranges. 
In other words, we are considerably in need of more accurate details and 
much might be attempted along these lines. 

It is hardly necessary to remind readers of the Bulletin that of the 
names of birds on the check list, by far the most significant are those of 
the nesting birds. The occurrence within an area of a visitant rightly 
excites interest because of the very casualness of the visit, but one’s abiding 
interest should be in the birds that nest and prove their worth within the 
limits of one’s area. For this reason the annotations on the following 
list should be of great value. For example, a resident of Southern Illinois 
by looking for those names in the list marked with an asterisk can at once 
select from the greater list for the whole state those in whose life history 
he is more vitally concerned, and he can have the authority of Mr. Ridgway 
for his selection. Similarly those living in Central Illinois have but 
to look for names marked with a dagger and they have Mr. Hess’ list which 
he checked off for himself in a typical corn-belt county. The initial letter 
N. represents Mr. Gault’s special contribution for bird students of Northern 
Illinois. It is of interest to compare Mr. Gault’s lists for Central and 
Southern Illinois marked with the initial letters C. and S., with those 
of Hess and Ridgeway distinguished by asterisks and dagger marks. One 
list usually corroborates another but not always. As in the preparation of 
the lists none of these gentlemen conferred with the others, each will 
doubtless be as interested in this composite list as will be the general 
readers. It is hoped that these lists will stimulate a wider interest in 
the study of bird populations, nesting dates and occurrences, etc., and 
that the records, additions, and revisions occasioned by this study will be 
sent in to this Bulletin for future publication. 


EXPLANATORY. 


The initial letters, N, C, S, refer respectively to Northern, Central 
and Southern Illinois. Where no such initial letter appears there is no 
record of the species breeding in Illinois, and such species are pure migrants 
or occasional visitants. The asterisks mark birds as nesting in Southern 
Illinois, the double asterisks referring especially to Richland County. The 
dagger mark refers to Central Illinois, the special reference being to 
Champaign County. The order in which the names appear is that of the 
AOU check list employed by all ornithologists. In using this check list 
many of our readers, like the editor, may find it more convenient to begin 
at the end of the list where the more common birds appear and work 
backwards. 


The abbreviation S. R. refers to summer residents. 
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Grebes 


Holboell’s Grebe. 
Horned Grebe. 
Eared Grebe. 
Pied-billed Grebe. 


Loons 


Great Northern Diver. N. 


Black-throated Loon. 
Red-throated Loon. 


Jaegers and Skuas 


Pomarine Jaeger. 
Long-tailed Jaeger. 


Gulls and Terns 


Kittiwake Gull. 
Glaucous Gull. 
Iceland Gull. 
Great Black-backed Gull. 
Herring Gull. 
Ring-billed Gull. 
Laughing Gull. 
Franklin’s Gull. 
Bonaparte’s Gull. 
Sabine’s Gull. 
Gull-billed Tern. 
Caspian Tern. 
Royal Tern. 
Forster’s Tern. 
Common Tern. 
Least Tern. 
Black Tern. 


Anhingas 
Snake Bird. S. 


Cormorants 


Double-crested Cormorant. 
Florida Cormorant. 
Mexican Cormorant. 


Pelican 


American White. 
Brown Pelican. 


Ducks, Geese, etc. 


American Merganser. 
Red-breasted Merganser. 
Hooded Merganser. 
Mallard. 

Black Duck. 
Gadwall. 

European Widgeon. 
Baldpate. 
Green-winged Teal. 
Cinnamon Teal. 
Shoveller. 

Pintail. 

Wood Duck. 
Redhead. 
Canvas-back Duck. 
Greater Scaup Duck. 


Lesser Scaup Duck. 

Ring-necked Duck. 

American Golden-eye. 

Barrow’s Golden-eye. 

Bufflehead. 

Old Squaw. 

Harlequin Duck. 

American Eider. 

King Eider. 

American Scoter Duck. Common 
winter visitor on Lake Michigan. 

White-winged Scoter. 

Surf Scoter. Abundant fall and 
winter visitor to Lake Michigan 
and interior waters of State. 

Ruddy Duck. N. 

Lesser Snow Goose. 

Greater Snow Goose. Not uncommon 
during migrations. 

Blue Goose. 

White-fronted Goose. 

Canada Goose. N. 

Hutchin’s Goose. 

Cackling Goose. 

Brant. 


Swan 
Whistling Swan. 
Trumpeter Swan. No recent records. 


Bitterns, Herons and Cranes 
.  Roseate Spoonbill. (?) 

White Ibis. 

Glossy Ibis. 

Wood Ibis. Not uncommon late sum- 
mer visitor to Southern and Cen- 
tral Illinois. 

*American Bittern. N. C. S. 
*Least Bittern. N. C. S. : 

Corys Least Bittern. A peculiar 
color-phase of the Least Bittern 
—one record. 

j:Great Blue Heron. N. C. S. 
American Egret (?) Probably not 
nesting now. S. Ill. 

Snowy Heron. 

Reddish Egret 

Little Blue Heron. Late S. R. in S. 
III 


7**Green Heron. N.C. S. 
+*Black-crowned Night Heron. 
N. Cc. 5 


*YVellow-crowned Night Heron. S. 

Whooping Crane. 

Sandhill Crane. Nested formerly, but 
doubtless not now. 

Limpkin. 


Rails, Gallinules and Coots 


T**King Rail. N. C. S. 
Virginia Rail. N.C. S. 
{Sora Rail. N. C. S. 
"Yellow Rail. N. C. S. 
{Black Rail. N. C. and possibly S. 
III. 
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Purple Gallinule. 
*Florida Gallinule. N. C. S. 
American Coot. N. C. S. 


Phalaropes 


Red Phalarope. 
Northern Phalarope. 
Wilson’s Phalarope. N. 


Avocets and Stilts 


American Avocet. 
Black-necked Stilt. 


Snipe, Sandpipers, Etc. 


T*Woodcock. N. C.S. 
Wilson’s Snipe. N. 
Short-billed Dowitcher. 
Long-billed Dowitcher. 
Stilt Sandpiper. 

Knot. Occurs sparingly. 

Purple Sandpiper. 

Pectoral Sandpiper. 
do not nest. 

White-rumped Sandpiper. 

Baird’s Sandpiper. 

Least Sandpiper. May have nested 
very rarely in former years. 

Red-backed Sandpiper. 

Semi-palmated Sandpiper. Occasional 
S. R., but do not nest. 

Western Sandpiper. Common during 
migrations. 

Sanderling. 

Marbled Godwit. 

Hudsonian Godwit. 

Greater Yellow-legs. Occasional S. R. 
and may breed in N. III. 

Lesser Yellow-legs. N. Very rare 
breeder. 

Solitary Sandpiper. Casual S. R. but 
never found breeding. 


A few S. R. but 


Willet. (?) 
Western Willet. N. Authority—W. W. 
Cooke. 
{Bartramian Sandpiper. N. C. S. 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 
T**Spotted Sandpiper. N. C. S. 


Blackbellied Plover. A few non-breed- 
ing birds are S. R. 

Long-billed Curlew. Authority of 
Nelson who once found it nest- 
ing in N. E. III. 

Hudsonian Curlew. 

Eskimo Curlew. 


Plovers 


Black-bellied Plover. 
American Golden Plover. 
7**Killdeer. N. C. S. 
Semi-palmated Plover. A few remain 
S. R. and may breed in N. III. 
Belted Piping Plover. N. 


Turnstones: 





Oyster-Catchers 
Turnstone. 


Bob-White, Grouse, Etc. 


+**Bob-white. N. C. S. 
**Ruffed Grouse. N.. C. and possibly 
of rare occurrence in S. Il. 
Willow Ptarmigan. 
7**Prairie-Hen. N. C. S. 

Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. Nested 
formerly in N. E. Ill.—Once at 
Waukegan. 

Wild Turkey. S. 


Dove 


(Passenger Pigeon once nested spar- a 
ingly in N. E. Ill. Now extinct). 
7**Mourning Dove. N. C. S 


Vultures 


7**Turkey Vulture. Chiefly C. an S. 
Rare S. R. in N. III. 
**Black Vulture. S. 


Hawks and Eagles 


**Swallow-tailed Kite. S. 
White-tailed Kite. 
Mississippi Kite. S. 
*Marsh Hawk. N. C. and said to be a 
uncommon if not rare. S. R. hé 
9, IL. 
7**Sharp-shinned Hawk. N. C. S. 
t**Cooper’s Hawk. N. C. S. 
Goshawk. 
Western Goshawk. 
7*Red-tailed Hawk. N. C. S. 
Krider’s Red-tailed Hawk. 
Western Red-tailed Hawk. 
Harlan’s Hawk. Casual. 
Mexican Goshawk. 
**Red-shouldered Hawk. N. C S. 
}Swainson’s Hawk. C. S. and possibly 
N. IL 
ĦBroad-winged Hawk. N. C. S. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. 
Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk. 
Golden Eagle. Formerly nested in 
different y: of state. 
*Bald Eagle. . C. S. but now rare. 
Prairie F ae 
Richardson’s Pigeon Bark. 
*Duck Hawk. S. 
Pigeon Hawk. Rare S. R. and may 
nest. 
7**American Sparrow Hawk. N. C. S. 
**Osprey. N. C. S. 


Owls 


t** Barn Owl. C. S. 
7*American Long-eared Owl. N. C. S. 
Short-eared Owl. Possibly confined as 99 
a breeder to N. III. bee 
f**Barred Owl. N.C. S, 
Great Gray Owl. 


Casual. 
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Richardson’s Owl. 

Saw-whet Owl. No breeding records 
for Ill., but a S. R. in N. W. In- 
diana (Lake Co.). 

t**Screech Owl. N. C. S. 
t**Great Horned Owl. N. C. S. 

Arctic Horned Owl. 

Snowy Owl. 

American Hawk Owl. 


Paroquets 


Louisiana (Carolina) Paroquet. Long 
extinct. 


Cuckoos and Kingfishers 


tT" Vellow-billed Cuckoo. N. C. S. 
**Black-billed Cuckoo. N. C. S. 
7**Belted Kingfisher. N. C. S. 
Woodpeckers 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker. Probably 
extinct in Illinois. 
t*Hairy Woodpecker. N. C. S. 


** Southern Hairy Woodpeckers. Prob- 
N replaces former in extreme S. 
Ill. 
t** Downy Woodpecker. N. C. S. 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, N. 
*Northern Pileated Woodpecker. N. C. 
S. Rare in C. and N. Ill. 
t*Red-headed Woodpecker. N. C. S. 
T*Red-bellied Woodpecker. N. C. S. 
but rare in N. III. 
we Flicker. S. 
{Northern Flicker. N. C. S. Probably 
replaced by Flicker in extreme S. III. 


Whippoorwill, Swift and Humming 


Bird 
** Chuck-will’s-widow. Casual S. R. in 
S. III. and probably nests. 

T**Whippoorwill. N. C. 5. 

t** Nighthawk. N. C. S. and probably re- 
placed largely in N. and C. III. 
by Sennett’s Nighthawk. 

Sennet’s Nighthawk. N. C. 

7**Chimney Swift. N. C. S. 


{Ruby-throated Hummingbird. N. C. S. 


Flycatchers 
t**Kingbird. N. C. S. 
t**Crested Flycatcher. 
t**Phæœbe. N. C. S. 

Say’s Phoebe Flycatcher. 
Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
7**Wood Pewee. N. C. S. 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
yAcadian Flycatcher. N. C. S. 
7**Traill’s Flycatcher. N. C. and prob- 
ably in S. III. 
Alder Flycatcher. 
grant. 
Least Flycatcher. N. 


N. G 5. 


Not common mi- 


Larks 


Horned Lark. 
7 Prairie Horned Lark N. C. 3. 


Crows and Jays 


American Magpie. 
7**Bloe Jay. WN. C. S 
Northern Raven. 

sxCrow. N. G. S. 
Clarke’s Nutcracker. 


Blackbirds, Orioles, Etc. 


Bobolink. N. C. 
+**Cowbird. N. C. 8. 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. N. 
we*Red-winged Blackbird. N. C. S. 
Arctic Red-winged Blackbird. Au- 
thority of Oberholser. 
Meadowlark. N. C. 5. But question- 
able in N. W. and 5. III 
*kSouthern Meadow Lark. Breeding 
status not fully determined. 
Western Meadow Lark. Same com- 
ment as above. 
+*Orchard Oriole. N. C. S. 
+**Baltimore Oriole. N. C. S. 
Rusty Blackbird. 
Brewer’s Blackbird. 
Bronzed Grackle. N. C. S. 


Finches, Sparrows, Etc. 


Evening Grosbeak. 
Pine Grosbeak. 
Purple Finch. N. 
+**House Sparrow. N. C. S. 
American Crossbill. 
White-winged Crossbill. 
Hoary Redpoll. 
Redpoll. 
Holboell’s Redpoll (?). 
Greater Redpoll. 
+k American Goldfinch. N. C. S. 
Pine Siskin. 
Snow Bunting. 
Lapland Longspur. 
Smith’s Longspur. 
Chestnut-collared Longspur. 
McCown’s Longspur. 
+7**Vesper Sparrow. N. C. 5. 
Savannah Sparrow. N. 
r*xGrasshopper Sparrow. N. C. S. 
**Henslows Sparrow. N. C. 5. 
Leconte’s Sparrow. Recorded breed- 
ing in N. E. Ill., but record ques- 
tioned. 
Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow a pos- 
sible breeder in N. Ill. 
qřeLark Sparrow, N.C. S. 
Harris’ Sparrow. 
White-crowned Sparrow. 
White-throated Sparrow. 
Tree Sparrow. 
7**Chipping Sparrow. N.C. 5. 
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Clay-colored Sparrow. Classified as 
S. Re ia Ne IL 
7**Field Sparrow. N. C. S. 
Slate-colored Junco. 
Montana Junco. 
Shufeldt’s Junco. 
*Bachman’s Sparrow. 
chiefly S. Ill. 
7*Song Sparrow. N.C. S. Rather rare 
S Re it S IL 
Lincoln’s Sparrow. N. 
{Swamp Sparrow. N. C. S. 
Fox Sparrow. 


N. C. S. but 


t+**Towhee. N. C. S. 
Arctic Towhee. 
Ț**Cardinal. N. C. S. 


+Rose-breasted Grosbeak. N. C. 
Blue Grosbeak. 
7**Indigo Bunting. N. C. S. 
Painted Bunting. Authority of Ridg- 


way. 

t**Dickcissel. N. C. S. 
Tanagers 

t**Scarlet Tanager. N. C. S. 


N. C. S. Rare S. 


7**Summer Tanager. 


K in N. Ii. 


Swallows 
7**Purple Martin. N. C. S. 
t**Cliff Swallow. N. C. S. 
7**Barn Swallow. N. C. S. 
t*Tree Swallow. N. C. S. 
7**Bank Swallow. N. Dee 
7*R ough-winged Swallow. N. C. S. 

Northern Violet-green E 


Waxwings 
Bohemian Waxwing. 
7**Cedar Waxwing. N. C. 5. Probably 
rare as a breeder in S. Il. 


Shrikes 


Northern Shrike. 
Loggerhead Shrike. C. S. 
t**Migrant Shrike. Possibly confined as a 
S. R. to northern half of State. 


Vireos 


t**Red-eyed Vireo. N. C. S. 
Philadelphia Vireo. Possibly S. R. in 
N. III. 
7**Warbling Vireo. N. C. S. 


** Vellow-throated Vireo. N. C. S. 
Blue-headed Vireo. 
7**White-eyed Vireo. N. C. S. Not 
common S. R. in N. III. 


t**Bells Vireo. N. C. 5. Not common 
Se R. im N-II 


Wood Warblers 


**Black and White Warblers. A pos- 
sible 5. R. in N. Il. 
+*Prothonotary Warbler. N. C. S. 


Swainson’s Warbler. Rare S. R. in 
S OL 
+*Worm-eating Warbler. N. C. S. Rare 
S. R. in N. Il. 
*Blue-winged Warbler. N. C. S. 


+Golden-winged Warbler. N. C. S. but 
chiefly N. III. 
Nashville Warbler. N. 
Ridgway. 
Orange-crowned Warbler. 
Tennessee Warbler. 
*Parula Warbler. N. C. S. 
Cape May Warbler. 
t**Yellow Warbler. N. C. S. 
Black-throated Blue Warbler. 
Myrtle Warbler. 
Magnolia Warbler. 
** Cerulean Warbler. N. C. S. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. N. May 
nest in S. Ill., as there is a breed- 
ing record for S. E. Missour.. 
Bay-breasted Warbler. 
Black-poll Warbler. 
Blackburnian Warbler. _ 
*Sycamore Warblers. Apparently con- 
fined as S. R. to S. IIl. 
Black-throated Green Warbler. N. 
Authority of Nelson. 
Kirtland’s Wa-bler. 
*Pine Warbler. N. C. S. 
Palm Warbler. 
*Prairie Warbler. N. C. S., but un- 
common in N. Il. 
+**Oven-bird. N. C. S. 
Water-Thrush. 
Grinnell’s Water-Thrusn. 
a S. R. in N. III. 
t**Louisiana Water-Thrush. N. C. S. 
but chiefly C. and S. 


Authority of 


Quite likely 


7**Kentucky Warbler. N. C. S. But 
rare in N. Ill. 
Connecticut Warbler. 
Mourning Warbler. 
7**Maryland Yellow-throat. N. C. S. 


+** Vellow-breasted Chat. N. C. S. 
t*Hooded Warblers. N. C. S. Rare S. R. 
in N. III. 
Il. 
Wilson’s Warbler. 
Canadian Warbler. 
fi American Redstart. N. C. S. 


Wagtails and Pipits 


American Pipit. Common 
Spring and fall. 


Wrens, Thrashers, Etc. 
+" Mocking Bird. N. C. S. Rare S. R. 
in N. fll. 
ł**Catbird. N. C. S. 
t** Brown Thrasher. N. C. S. 
t**Carolina Wren. N. C. 5. Not com- 
mon 8. K im N-II. 
tt*Bewicks Wren. N. C. 5. Rare 5. R. 
in N. Ill. 


migrant. 
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+*House Wren. N. C. S. . **Carolina Chickadees. Apparently 
**kParkman’s Wren. Apparently more confined to S. Ill. asa S. R. 
common than the preceding but Hudsonian Chickadee. 
breeding status not fully deter- A 
miisi. Kinglets and Gnatcatchers 
Winter Wren. Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. N. C. S. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
t**Long-billed Marsh Wren. N. C. S. 7**Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. N. C. S. 


Prairie Long-billed Marsh Wren. N., 
but breeding status not fully de- Thrushes, Bluebirds, Etc. 


termined. Townsend’s Solitaire. 
ő t**Wood Thrush. N.C. $., 
Creepers 1 Wilson’s Thrush. N. C. 


Willow Thrush. The common form in 
Northeastern Illinois. 

Gray-Cheeked Thrush. 

Bicknell’s Thrush. 

Alaska Hermit Thrush. 


Brown Creeper. A possible breeder. 


Nk &. 


Nuthatches and Tits 


+**White-breasted Nuthatch. N. C. S. Olive-backed Thrush. 
Red-breasted Nuthatch. N. C. Hermit Thrush. 
+**Tufted Titmouse. N. C. S. Uncom- fRobin. N. C. 
mon S. R. in N. Il. **Southern Robin. S. 
Chickadee. N. C. 7**Bilnebird. N. C. S. 


The Secretary Has the Last Word. 


The Secretary would like to call attention once more to the resources of 
the Society which are always at the command of its members. While the 
Society desires to be in touch with everyone who is interested in birds and 
their conservation, it wishes especially to reach the teachers, since it is 
largely through their influence that the ideas and ideals of the rising gen- 
eration will be formed. We send to teachers on request a liberal supply of 
literature on bird topics consisting of illustrated Educational Leaflets issued 
by the National Association of Audubon Societies, and special leaflets 
concerning the economic value of birds, methods of attracting and pro- 
tecting birds and other similar topics. We also provide a complete list 
of birds found in Illinois arranged as a migration record. Our traveling 
libraries consisting of ten books on bird subjects are available for a 
month’s use by any teacher who will ask for them. 


Perhaps our most important educational aid is the illustrated lecture. 
We have a number of sets of beautifully colored stereopticon slides of birds 
and their nests. These slides are new and much superior to those we 
loaned in former years, nearly all of them being made from photographs 
of the living bird in its natural surroundings. Each set is accompanied by 
a typewritten lecture. The lantern slide lectures are also available for 
clubs, churches and other organizations. The use of libraries and lantern 
slides is free, but the borrower pays express charges both ways. On occa- 
sion, we are also able to furnish a lecturer who will give a bird talk with 
the slides, for a very moderate recompense. It is hardly necessary to add 
that such a talk is much more interesting and valuable than any type- 
written lecture. 


It seems worth while to print below suggested collections of bird 
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books for small libraries. The books listed here are described elsewhere 
under the caption, “A Suggestive List of Bird Literature.” 


First List 


A. Collection to cost about five dollars: Reed’s Bird Guides, Part I 
and Part II; Citizen Bird by M. O. Wright; Bird Stories from Burroughs ; 
The Sport of Bird Study by Job. 


B. Collection to cost about ten dollars. To the above list add Chap- 
man’s Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America, and Birds in Their 
Relation to Man by Weed and Dearborn. 


SECOND LIST 


Collection to cost about ten dollars: Reed’s Bird Guide, Part II; Bird 
Craft by M. O. Wright; Wild Bird Guests by Baynes; American Birds 
by Finley; Chapman’s Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America ; 
Walter’s Wild Birds in City Parks. 


For the circulars referred to above, and for slides, lectures, etc., please 
address the Secretary, 


Mrs. FREDERIC H. PATTEE, 2436 Prairie Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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ILLINOIS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Application for Membership 


Understanding the aims and principles of the Illinois Audubon Society, 
and. being In sympathy with them, | misi te BECOME Ausisses eee ewes 
member of the Society. 


NA ee ee n ee er rere E ee 
FOTOS a ws Face Ee aks aye 6 a bw Res aoe ieee 
E 1d ards teats pelea sean at anes meres e 
CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
Life Memberships - - - $100.00. No annual dues 
Sustaining Memberships - - $25.00. No annual dues 
Contributing Memberships - - $5.00. Annually 
Active Memberships - - - $1.00. Annually 


All members receive the publications of the Society. 


Please sign this card and send it with the fee to the Treasurer, Miss Amalie 
Hannig, 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago. 
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